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CHAPTER I. 


Why did she love him? curious fool, be still:— 

(s human love the growth of human wilV 

Byrox- 

When Bertha do Chanci first left #ier home 
to elope wjf.h her present husband* thejr resitted 
some months in Lyons. While there, the Com>£ 
D’Egmont told his wife that it was of. consequence^ 
to his very existence they should remain conceal¬ 
ed , and Bertha, rigidly adhering to her husband’s 
comnjanglS, had ample leisure for reflection. 

The Comtessc D’Egment passed her tilne in 
complete loneliness, for her husband was sel¬ 
dom with her, and the few* persons with whom 
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he occasionally associated were not in mind or 
manners such as could form any society for her. 
To a retired life she had been accustomed, hut 
it was the retirement of hir own romant'c coun¬ 
try Swisserland; and the loneliness of ,\ great 
end popidous city is a state of soulless solitude, 
which those only who have had the misfortune to 
feel can duly know how to commiserate. During 
some weeks of their residence at Lyons, Bertha 
had seldom breathed the fresh air; for D’Eg- 
mont rarely permitted her to walk out, and, when 
he' didy it was only when the obscurity of cven- 
. ing concealed her. 

Insensibly her health began to suffer from 
thri confinemeht, and her spirits sunk under the 
cVaiige of existence. '• She, who had lived upon 
i lat liberty of exercise and of thought, alike 
salutary to mental and physical w<‘" being, 
found herself shut up in a narrow street, the 
sun pouring but a scanty beam at noon-day; 
and, iistead of beholding the moon diffusing its 
holy placid influence,* seeing, only to regret, it 
reflected on the high walls^tf the adjacent 
houses. 
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To t^ose who have not a genuine love of na¬ 
ture these circumstances must appear trifling 
and ridiculoift, when dwelt upon as influencing 
happin .‘S;; but by those who, from early asso¬ 
ciations *nd habits, have/been accustoified to de¬ 
rive pleasure and reflection from scenes of na¬ 
ture, it will be felt and* understood how very 
pa'pfully their prfvation affects the mind. 

Hut, although the ComtesseD’Egmont had, in 
the youthful romance of an ardent smd enthusi¬ 
astic nature, committed an error, from which 
there was no retreating, by her hasty andtclaft 
destine marriage, she was not one of those futile 
characters who have not strength of ^.uind to 
endure the evils they bring upon* tlicmselveS. 
Site soon discovered that sheiiad bartered happ. " 
ness for a shadow of romantic felicity,.but she 
strove to redeem that folly, and not sink'entirely 
beneath its degrading consequences. 

The Conate D’Egmont hod marriad partly 
from love—or what he called love—partly ltom 
interest*, and was mistaken in both. In short, 
they were mutual disappointed. This dis- 
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covely afforded a melancholy prospect^ for fu¬ 
turity, but one of so common a kind, that it 
seldom excites sympathy, and nevertjccasions sur¬ 
prise. Yet these two persons, each of ahem re¬ 
plete with faults, were* not without many vir¬ 
tues'; and Ccmte D’Egmont, although a man of 
violent passions, and stormy uncontrolled temper, 
making himself, and those who depended upon 
him, wretched, was, nevertheless, brave, gene¬ 
rous, and capable of attachment; but the tis¬ 
sue of his character was feo very unequal, that 
Lss brilliant colours would have rendered the 
stains less obtrusively offensive. 

Beru.^ strove to hide those painful feelings 
Whicll the discovery of her husband’s character 
pensioned her, hut ail power of entertainment and 
of social ^converse unavoidably fails, when there 
is any secret barrier placed against that free and 
reciprocal communication of thought, which is 
the only pure source of unsatiating delight. 

DfEgmont, dissatisfied with the change ho 
perceived in his wife, of which he was himself 
the sole cause, sought vainl^an her society for 
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# that flyw of spirits—that elasticity, of unrepres-, 
sed fancy, which imparts brightness to others. 
Thus disappointed in his expectations, D’Eg- 
mont’s manners became daily more careless, 
and frequently degenerated into a coarseness, 
which, in despite of duty and attachment on 
the part of his wife, cdolcd the ardour of her 
love, and daily robbed it of that gloss of feeling 
so exquisitely beautiful, and so rarely lasting. 
Wholly unaccustomed to derive entertainment 
in tranquil or studioiis occupation, if D’Egmont 
failed to find amusement abroad,, he returned’ 
with an expectation (in some degree just, in¬ 
deed) that he should find entertainment at 
home; but, with the best intentions, the 'pmffer 
of entertaining others is tjot always depend ififc 
on the willthe inspiration of delight must o > 
reciprocal—the interchange constant, although 
unmarked by effort. Unfortunately this soon 
ceased tojbe the case; they mutually felt there 
could be no barter of delight between then}; and 
yet D’Egmont expected—nay, demanded as a 
right—that veryHharm whose essence consists 
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jii being voluntary, and of which heiiinnjelf de¬ 
stroyed the source. 

In this temper D’Egmont remained sometimes 
for hours, listless, and lounging about their 
apartment. When Bert(ia attempted to^ead or 
employ herself in any way, he would frown, and 
show evidentwsymptoms^of displeasure,-—say he 
would not obtrude upon her studies, and, sneer¬ 
ing, leave her abruptly; at other times he would 
turn into ridicule what he termed the preten¬ 
sion of all fools to appear‘something for which 
.k„-y v^ere" ngt designed. He exemplified this 
axiom by observing, that women like to pursue 
their stu'dics in con pany, and that they always 
choose* the moment of iheir husband’s presence 
fe^Ifie indulgence of ^heir literary tastes. 

J To be talked at, is of all modes of torment¬ 
ing, perhaps, the most efficacious. 1 Bertha was 
not invulnerable to the sting, but she had suffi¬ 
cient command over her temper to reply quiet¬ 
ly ; aijd one day, she said, in answer to fliesc 
taunfings, “ If it is not agreeable to you that I 
should read, I will vary my er^jloyment. Once 
you loved music,—shall I sing to you ? I 
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would have done so before, but —'” • She di|L 
not finisli what she was about to utter, for her 
heart swelled pigli, and she wished to repress 
all e totion which might excite her own feelings, 
without soothing those of her husband. She 
began to*sing, but not daring to trust her voice 
to any expression, lest its c^wn intonations should 
•>ive her back too forcibly the sensations she 
found it almost impossible to repress,—she sang 
monotonously, and the notes died away imper¬ 
fectly ere they found utterance. She*lookcd up 
rimidly, conscious of her failure, and < beheld 
D’Egmont in a fit of passion that deprived? he? 
almost of her senses. “ What have I done ?” 
she said, rising and attempting to take his ha 1 J , 
“ Tell me, I conjure you, what I have done to 
displease, and what I could *do to please you;* 
it is my sole wish, my sole duty now.”—Again 
she hesitated. “ Now, Madam,” he repeated 
tauntingly, “ what do you mean by now, that 
you regrei 'it is your duty ?” This appeal to 

truth for a moment made Bertha silent. "She 
• . • * 
could bend her conduct to another’s will; but 

never could bend the dictate’s of her mind to 
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falsehood, oi 1 even to disguise. “ Speak, r Mf»- 
dam, I corflmand you ! Do you regret that I hav 
that right.”—“ At this moment, I do, certain 
ly,” replied Bertha, in a low yet steady voice, 
“ but it depends upon you to decide, whether 

I am to continue to do so or not.” 

* 

The calm determination with which she spoke, 
brought on a scene which Bertha endured only 
with the passive tranquillity of despair. These 
storms of ungoverned passion were wholly 
strange to'her; no words but of kindness, kind¬ 
ness even in reproof, had ever met her ears. 
She%azed*at him with a mingled feeling of pity 

anc| contempt; but when, with increasing fury, 

* - 

he pou.ed forth vollies of abuse, and cursed 

tiie hour he had married, astonishment gave 

f place to grief; she thought she was under the 

impression, of some painful drefun, and that, 

.waking, she should lose the sense of anguish. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the door, and 

D’Egmoftt’s looks and manner changed with the 

rapiuity of lightning. A person entered the 
^ * # « 
room, whom he addressed ^ the name of A- 

lexis, and accosted'with the kindest endearments 
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offriendship; then turning to hii wif«, he said, 
Bertha,* here is my best friend; deceive him 
with all your grace, and all your smiles.” What 
a moment to call for smiles. The suddenness of 
the appeal, however, had, in some degree, the de¬ 
sired effect, With a corfvulsive sob, she repress¬ 
ed the starting tears, and endeavoured to call 
forth a smile, while she made some awkward 
apology ior the confusion of her appoarance. 
“ Never,” said D’Egmont rapturously, “ can 

she be ashamed of being seen ; at least she never 

• 

ought, for she is an angel. When you are ac¬ 
quainted with her, Alexis, you will* thinlf so.” 
He uttered the latter words in a tone of toudes 
earnestness, that again melted Bertha ior a mo- 

l . 0 

ment to soft emotion. How these words exhili- 
rated,—how they revived her! Hope returned ; 
she looked upon past ill-temper, as *past for 
ever, and felt the joyous feeling, that, while con-' 
scious of deserving happiness, it could not be 
wholly, withdrawn. 

This friend of D’Eginont’s, Alexis de Beau¬ 
mont, was a grav^quiet-mannered man, whose 
observing. eye did not the ’less remark every 
a 2 
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glance and mcfcion of otlicrs, from being tran¬ 
quil in its mt)de of observation. He spoke lit 
tie, but that little evinced much accuracy of 
perception, and the lucid distinctness of plain 
good sense, which, if it does not light up, does 
not mislead the imagination. 

Monsieur cle Beaumont became a frequent vi¬ 
sitor, and in his society D’Egmont resumed the 
dignity. anjl charm with which he knew at times 
so well to invest himself. He frequently press¬ 
ed his wife to avail herself of Monsieur de Beau¬ 
mont’s offered protection, and desired her to 
take Her accustomed walks, and no longer im- 
-Kuustherself w ithin the walls of her apartment. 
I^ertha, Selightcd with the permission, and pleas¬ 
ed to bask in the temporary sunsjiine of her 
Hiusband’s good humour, found a pleasure, 
though ftot. unmixed with melancholy, in trac¬ 
king the outline of Mont Blanc in the distant ho¬ 
rizon, from the walk of poplars which border the 
Rhojie. “The flatness of the surrouhding coun¬ 
try, was particularly distasteful to her eye ; and 
she indulged in drawing a contrast between its 
rich, but palling rilonotony, and the magnificent 
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scenery of her own sublime mountains? There 
.was bitterness in the result of the *comparison; 
but where is the human heart that has no gall, 
and that never delights ip discontent ? 

Upon the whole, however, Bertha’s existence 

had received a new and animating tone sinc<i. 

• 

the arrival of Monsieur de Beaumdht. In early 
youth, when hope itself is young, tlfe spirits are 
bent, not broken.* The slightest encouragement 
restores their vigour, and there is an elasticity 
in the mind’s enjoyment, which, aftSr tempora¬ 
ry checks, shoots forth with redoubled strength. 

Bertha felt this renovation of jo^, anT”sfie 
was grateful towards Monsieur de Beaumont*^ 
being the cause of her restoration to happiness. 

When D’JEgmont conversed with his .friend, 
his conversation took a wic&r range, a loftier 
tone, than it had done for some months past. 
While living only with persons of inferior intel¬ 
lect or interested views, all the mean and bad 
qualities of, his mind had been drawn foftb; now 
these were again concealed, and Ihe brighter 
parts of his character appeared. 

Politics was a favpurite topit of Comte D'Eg- 
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mont’s, alid Be^ha listened to her husband with 
pleasure; a.pleasure enhanced by surprise'a* 
deriving it from an unexpected source. In the 
happy ignorance of her hitherto Secluded and 
innocent life, it had never come within the circle 
of her consideration to think, that politics could 
affect the happiness of individuals. She consi¬ 
dered the subject, if,' indeed, she could have 
ever been said to consider ic, as an abstract 
speculation, which occupied kings and ministers 
and old men, but never before brought it home 
to herself, as affecting any thing dear to her. 

x'w- A med> to take interest in all which excited 
the exercise of thought, she eagerly entered 
upon eyery new avenue of intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment, and In measure as she felt, although she 
did not allow *he feeling to herself, that happi¬ 
ness had failed her, or, to speak more correctly, 
that she had failed of finding happiness, in T hat 
great object of a woman’s life, married felicity, 

so did ihe with keener search advert to other 
< . . , * 1 
means of gratification, seeking in interests fo- 

reign to the heart, for that which she would fain 
. /* 

have derived from, the heart alone. In such at- 
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tempts, the mind gain3 in strength, wty&t it loses 
ji blissv Would any woman from»choice make* 
the sad exchange ? 

lor sometime after Monsieur de Beaumont’s 
arrival at Lyons, no domestic storms interrupt¬ 
ed the tranquillity of Bertha. D’Egmont had 
tacitly confessed himself in the wrong, and'from# 
that moment she had ceased to think he had 
ever been so. The woman who sees her hus- 
band at her feet, who hears him commend her 
temper, in contradistinction to his otvn, does not 
merit that happiness^ if she receives it not with 
gratitude, with transport. Yet there is atyScur- 
rence of suffering, of unjust suffering, beyond 
which even this gentleness of soul cannpt extend. 
D’Egmont became more and mote engrossed 
with Monsieur de BeauiAont * either he w.i? 
elosettcd with him in conference, tp which Ber¬ 
tha was not admitted, or they were absent to-, 
gether. She was left, it is true, in undisturbed 
tranquillity to prosecute her own occupations, 
and follow the bent of hej own taStcs,—but she 
was left. 

At first, the contrast of "this total calm after 
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storm, \v4? grateful to her harassed spirits—but 

the human nsind requires an alternation iof rest 

and labour to its healthful state; and, after a 

time, she found herself, frequently reading over 

die same page, drawling over the same song, 

and working, till her hands dropt down listless, 

<and 'her eyes'*gazed on vacancy—“ Is it ever 

dius ?” she sbmetimes asked herself:—“ Do we, 

in the day of trouble, sigh for the day of rest, 

and when the rest cometh do we loath it in its 

turn ? ThiS* then is existence: how different 

from what I had once figured it to myself!” 

"* Bertha had not undergone that apprentice- 

jd'VVtt.to life which breaks the elastic spirits, 

in order tn render them more subservient to the 
v 

purposes of existence. On entering, the world, 
our first prospects Ste usually dazzling. We 
lend to every object the charm which is in our- 
vfel’wes. But this, alas! is of short duration— 
then comes the gloom of bitter disappointment. 
On first discovering our fallacious hypes, we 
nauseate all we loved before; each little blemish 
in our joys is magnified to loathsome bifitches 
which infect the ail we breathe,—yet still we 
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breathe it; and after another lapse of time the 
keennass of this pang likewise passdth away. Is? 
it that a consciousness of our own imperfections 
red ices us in some measure to the level of those 
around, and reconciles man to his fate ; or is it 
that we grow callous, tmd owe our philosophy 
to indifference ? 
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CHAPTER’II. 

“ Ceux qui s’eseicent a controller lea actions kumaines, ne se 
trouvent en a>icuee partie n empfehez qu’a les compresser ct 
mettre a mesme lustre; car elles se contre disent communement 
de si etrange faqon qu’il senlble impossible qu’elles soient par* 
ties de mdsme Boutique.” 

Montaigke. 

»EETHA was not allowed to remain long in 

<Jie suspension between good and evil, in which 

she had lately existed D’Egmont announced 

to her his resolution of setting off immediately 

for Paris. • She expressed the pleasure she felt 

at the thought of moving to a new scene, and 

one which she had painted as abounding with 

every object to interest the mind dfr«ungage the 
« 

fancy. But D’Egnront quickly dissipated this 
gay illusion of her imaginajym, by one of those 
dark frowns which so often obscured to her 
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e\ T cry b^am «of gaiety, rendering the gifts of na¬ 
ture and of youth vain and profitless. Bertha 
trembled irftvardly at her husband’s gloomy 
countenance, and, dreading a relapse into those 
storms which had so lately embittered her life, 
she endeavoured to conceal the despair she "felt, 
and addressed herself as‘calmly as she could to 
Monsieur de Beaumont. She asked some ques¬ 
tions, to which, at the time, she attached little in¬ 
terest, relative to their route to Paris.» Monsieur 
de Beaumont, who always treated every subject 
with a certain degree of gravity and cons*eqi’j«r-e, 
commenced a reply to Bertha in a serious and 
somewhat prolix manner, but contrived to throw 
interest and information into his disoourse, so as 
to engage her attention, and drawtit off ffom hex' 
own sad situation. “ Where are your maps, 
D’Egmont ?” "asked Monsieur de Beaumont. 
“ I know notwas the short ungracious reply, 
but made jn that well known terrific,, under¬ 
tone which struck dismay to the heart of Ber¬ 
tha. “ How shall I ever please him,” said she 
to herself, “ and how know tq avoid giving hint 
offence ?” 
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During her silence Monsieur dc Beaumont 

rose to look for . the maps he had inquired for. 

She dreaded being left alone with her husband 

at that moment, and involuntarily held out 

her hand to detain hiki, as he left the room. 

Then came over Bertha that glow of terror 

which often gives to innocence the hues of guilt; 

and th.e consciousness that her fears were seen, 

and might be attributed to some wrong emotion, 

totally over, came her. She hung her head—she 

played with the ringlets dr her hair—but her at- 
_ * 

tfeuqn. at ^composure was ineffectual. D’Eg- 
mont made a few paces to approach nearer to 
her—then stopped, gazing at her intently for 
some time, With fixed rage and fury in his coun¬ 
tenance*—then'burst forth in fits of frenzied pas¬ 
sion. Struck with horror she remained in 
speechless agony immoveable, her hands only 
raised and clasped together in attitude of sup¬ 
plication. The door opened—Mpnsieur de 
Beaumont re-appeared, laden with maps and 
books. Instantaneously, as if it had been by 
magic, D’Egmont’s rage Was hushed. His 
countenance displayed no trace which was dis- 
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ccrnibkk to any eye, save Bertha’s, of that fury 
which the instant before had distorted his fea- 
tiius, and h*e affected ^o be absorbed in the 
book, which he again took up. 

I)e Beaumont began,.in his usual cool and 
orderly manner, to arrange his nutps, mid* ex¬ 
plain what he wished to say, whefi, looking 
up in Bertha’s fact?, he beheld her pale as death. 
“ D’Egmont,” he cried, “ come instantly to the 
Comtessc; she is ready to faint." “ Oh," rejoin, 
ed the former, “ let het alone, site is only giv¬ 
ing herself a few airs—a little affected sen shin¬ 
ty, that is all." This was the first affront Bertha 
had ever received from; her husband before any 
third person. Thrown off her guard complete¬ 
ly—mastered by her feelings-*-sht* felt tlie suf¬ 
focation which precedes tears, and sootj these 
came to her relief, as she sobbed in all the con¬ 
vulsion of bitter grief. De Beaumont paced 
the apartment, saying, “ This is terrible*-what 
can be clone?” and, at length, as he could do 
nothing,, he left the room. So, Madam,” 
said D’Egmont, “ your lover has left you to re¬ 
cover from these interesting hysterics.” “ My 
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lover!” repeated Bertha, recovering composure 
in a moment from indignation. “ D’Egmont, 
what can you mean ? .what dreadful crime dare 
you impute to me ?” He then, in language be¬ 
fitting a maniac, charged his wife with indulging 
a passion for Monsieur de Beaumont. To 
Bertha, wnose ears were too unsullied by stories 
of criipe, not to start with unfeigned horror from 
the imputation, this accusation seemed so mon¬ 
strous, and at the same time so ridiculous, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances in which she had 
made De Beaumont’s acquaintance, that she felt 
jlhat sensation of mingled laughter with horror, 
which seems only one step removed from in¬ 
sanity. 

After all her protestations, all her honest in¬ 
dignation had proved of no avail, a mere matter 
of chance turned the tide of D'Egmont’s dis¬ 
pleasure. A flower which he had worn fell to 
the ground; Bertha lifted it almostunconscious- 
Ijr and placed it in her breast. He was sudden¬ 
ly touched at this, and falling on his knees, 
caught her in his arms, with rapturous expres¬ 
sions of love anid adoration, vaunting her per- 
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fections-»—condemning himself. Butt the same 
kind of scene had too often occurred; the how, 
too often bent and related, was broken; that 
fine spring of the heart’s fresh feelings no longer 
rebounded at the call of'pleasure. Weary and 
worn out with strife, Bertha was gWd to take re¬ 
fuge in peace; but she received passively those 
caresses—those professions—which ^she. once 
thought never could have been received but 
•with rapture. The sad avowal whi&h, for the 
first time she made herself, that they were no 
longer so, gave an additional gloom to he ^'Ha¬ 
rassed feelings; and she sought, in pretended 
slumber, for that repose which she feared had 
left her for ever. 

The spring of animation Broken, and brood¬ 
ing care at her heart, how could B.ertha look 
happy, or be the thing she was not. The veil 
had dropped. She beheld in her husband not 
the creatuyo of her imagination, but a Being in 
whom all the infirmities of,htiman ffemper reign¬ 
ed unchecked by control, and whose impetuosi¬ 
ty alone was displayed, whether it was excited 
by love or anger. But, strange to tell, on 
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D’Egmont’s own mind, his violence deft dittle or 
no trace. He suddenly became placid after tre¬ 
mendous ebullitions of, fury, and was surprised 
when Bertha also could not partake the same 
versatility of sensation. • 

D’Egmonl was frequently mortified at observ¬ 
ing the interior conflicts which, in .spite of na¬ 
tural cheerfulness, and a constitutional good 
temper, Bertha did not always conceal. He lik¬ 
ed to inflict pain, because that implied power; 
but hife pride was mortified at not being able 
to cbmmafid pleasure also when he chose to 
.djg»g his victim in smiles. To this species of 
dissatisfaction Bertha did not feel disposed to 
pay any regard: it arose from a source entirely 
selfish, and could not call forth any answering 
sentiment. , 

In proportion, however, as love died away, 
she felt that duty more imperiously commanded 
her to wttich over her conduct, and tfl fulfil this 
duty was her''only study. It was no easy task, 
—what pleased one hour offended the next; the 
distant manner, thd silence she observed towards 
Monsieur de Beaumont, were construed into 
to 
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some unwortlfy meaning;—and we almost be¬ 
come degraded in our own estimation,' when we 
are living and'acting undgr the impression of 
being suspected. Sometimes she determined 
to cast off all restraint, to Se her own pure and 
innocent self, rich in all the^ gifts of rfhture, de¬ 
lighting and delighted, not suffering th£ tyranny 
of undue authority fo deprive her of these, self- 
emanating and varied pleasures with which she 
had been endowed by Heaven; but tills deter¬ 
mination endured only ’for a moment,—-it was 
vain. The slavery was on her mind; she had 
debased herself by a voluntary acquiescence to 
it. The fetters were on her imagination, they 
weighed heavily on her heart, to the extinction 
of all mental freedom or enjoyihent* 

It was at this epoch, and with a mindL thus 
subdued, that Bertha arrived at Paris. 

One evening after the Comte D’Egmont had 
been absent »li day, he entered his wife’s apart¬ 
ment with a wild disordered, air, and throwing, 
himself oft a seat, exclaimed, “ Bertha, we are 
ruined, and unless yqu can draw money from 
Swisserland, I know not to what.degrading ex- 
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tremities We may be reduced. My Supplies have 
unexpectedly failed, of course, this is only a tem¬ 
porary inconvenience* but still it' is one against 
which we must speedily seek to provide.” “ From 
Swisserland F” exclaimed Bertha, while anguish 
wrung her' breast. “ Alas ! you forbade my hav¬ 
ing any communication with the friends I have 
left there. How can I write to them, after having 
offended them as I have done, for money merely 
—D’Egmont, how can I ?” “ Offended them ?” 
interrupted the latter, his brows knitting to¬ 
gether ; u what right have they to be offended ? 
Is it cause of offence that a private obscure indi¬ 
vidual has united herself to a man of my rank ?” 
“ You forget,” rejoined his wife nieekly, “ that 
my relations,' as well as myself, are ignorant of 
your situation, and there were reports which 
were not altogether faVo—— 

Bertha checked the remainder of her speech, 
adding humbly, “ At all events, my, clandestine 
gnd imprudent marriage, my improper mode of 
leaving my guardian, affords all my connections 
too just a plea' to contemn any application I 
might make thtm.” 
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“ Ycyi should have thought of alUhese things 
before,” harshly replied D’Egmgnt. Bertha only 
si-died, for she felt the truth of the remark. 

Since it is the hard lot of woman to be re¬ 
proached by those most severely, for whose sake* 
they deserve and incur reproach, will the expe¬ 
rience of others, who have stepped before in the 
path of life, nevef warn them to shun this dan¬ 
ger? 

D’Egmont ended the conversation, by com¬ 
manding his wife to wrfte immediately to Swisser- 

• • 

land, and demand a part of her fortune, 'i lie 
latter entreated only to be permitted to address 
first a letter of penitential kind, to a female cou¬ 
sin. “ You are my wife. Madam, not'the Banne¬ 
ret Manvert’s,” was the reply’ “ His displeasure 
does not regulate your conduct now ;,mine iftay 
affect you, and'shall, if you disobey me.” Utter¬ 
ing these words with violence, he shut the door 
and departed. How bitterly did Bertha dien re¬ 
collect all the sober truths t which tile two good 
old ladies who had educated her so often im¬ 
parted to her then unheeding ear. But the time 
arrives, sooner or latter, when the wisdom of 
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those who have preceded us in life riqps up in 
our own path, tq pronounce comfort or condem¬ 
nation. But as D’Egmont said, slid said truly, 
these things should have been considered before. 
To pass one period of existence, in recalling and 
regretting what never can be recalled, however 
regretted in another, is a fatal misapplication of 
repentance. Bertha determined at least to avoid 
this error. For the present, then, it concerned 
her most 'to provide. Obedience to her hus¬ 
band’s will, where it infringed not on other du¬ 
ties, was the first step towards her present com¬ 
fort, as well as to her obtaining that inward 
^ peace which sufficeth to kself. With burning 
blushes and a heavy heart, she commenced a let¬ 
ter to Swisserlknd.' Excuses she felt were vain—- 
yet it is impossible not to wish to gloss over our 
faults. Many commencements of letters were 
written and torn. At length Bertha confined 
herself'to that ample mode of expression which 
relates factsVithout striving to adorn than. She 
said her heart was sad, and in every sentence 
that sadness pleaded for her. When the letter 
was finished, she knew that her husband would 
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wish to peruse it, but & consciousness was at her 
heart that he would have been .displeased at its 
tenor; die therefore sealed and dispatched it in 
haste. Yet there was nothing criminal or dis¬ 
graceful in the pageifhy make a mystery ? 
simply because fear got the better df candour. 
Nor is this feult (for it is one) to be attributed 
to individual character; it arises out of the weak¬ 
ness and waywardness of human nature; for 
how seldom is it that we have sufficient justice 
or magnanimity to endure to see ourselves repre¬ 
sented in a manner we are conscious is neverthe¬ 
less true? It is to be regretted,however, that every 
one has not always the courage to be perfectly sin¬ 
cere and candid. The evils incurred by the con- 
trary mode of conduct are, perhaps* greater than 
those which would be endured by perfecjtcandour. 
When Comte D’Egmont returned to Bertha, 
he seemed to have forgotten the subject of his 
late ungovejned expressions. He told hi£ wife, 
with a gay and careless ah; that all would g9 
well, and that he intended visiting one of the 
theatres, desuiqg her to hasten and dress, in order 
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to accompany him. At another moment, there 
was nothing she would have more enjoyed, but, 
at the present, her eye? red and swoln with weep¬ 
ing—that weeping which is not tears “ forgot 
as soon as shed," but the bitter burning tears of 
a self-conddftming spirit,—she felt unequal to any 
scene of mere pleasure, and sought to be ex¬ 
cused. Immediately her hu&band relapsed into 
anger, and to allay this, Bertha hastened to call 
forth unwilling smiles, and to prepare to obey his 
wishes. A few months ago, to attend a scenic 
representation would have delighted her, for no¬ 
velty would have enhanced to her the pleasure, 
but now she found herself in this gay assembly 
without one joyous sensation. So seldom is it 
that we receive Any pleasure at the exact mo¬ 
ment,»or in the particular mode which bestows it 
unalloyed. Some bitter ingredient mingles with 
the sweet, and when it becomes ours, ’tis sweet 
no loftger. 

r Bertha Aid not, however, with sullen gloom, 
determine not to be amused. On the *contrary, 
she endeavoured" to extract entertg^pment from a 
representation, which the beauty of scenery and 
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the charm of music was well calculated to in-* 
spire. Scarcely had she begun to taste their in¬ 
fluence, when D’Egmont suddenly touched her, 
and whispered in her ear, “ Let us begonedirectly, 
there is Carlovitz, by all*that is unlucky ; and I 
wish particularly to avoid him.” For this" per¬ 
son Bertha also felt a repugnance stronger than 
any actual circuuMance with which she was ac¬ 
quainted concerning him could reasonably war¬ 
rant. She rose, and was hurrying? from the 
box, when a party entering the theatre blocked 
up the passage; and, to the astonishment of 
Bertha, and the evident agitation of her hus¬ 
band, they beheld a female who, from different 
motives, they neither of them could Tiehold witli 
indifference. In Mademoiselle Sophie de Fe- 
ronce Bertha saw a friend whom slip had tfhee 
dearly loved, and who had betrayed her. In 
that same Sophie the Comte beheld a being who 
maintained *a powerful sway over his miild—one 
to whom he partly owed ajl the misdeeds of his 
past life, and all the misery of his present exist¬ 
ence. 

For a moment Sophie de lieronce looked at 
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them both, as if irresolute how to behave; but 
soon recovering from her confbslSh, she came 
forward at once with eqse, and the ‘apparent af¬ 
fection of a friend who had been long absent. 
“ Ah!” said she, “ is Jt so P My dear Bertha, 
(embracing her,) why did yoti not tell me the 
truth at first ?” then bent forward, and whisper¬ 
ed in her ear. Turning afterwards to D’Eg- 
mont, she addressed him with a torrent of kind 
expressions’, mingling her compliments to him 
with others to his wife 5 and so strangely did 
this once lbved Sophie still fascinate her friend, 
that for a moment she forgot the hollowness of 
those professions,—the unworthiness of her who 
uttered them. 

If such was 'the feffect this unexpected meet¬ 
ing’produced on Bertha, what fatal power did 
it not obtain on the inflammable heart of her 
husband. 

“ Cdme,” said Mademoiselle de, Fdronce, 
leaning on D’Egmorrt’s arm, as she had pre¬ 
viously done on Bertha’s, “ you shall positive¬ 
ly stay with me the remainder of the evening. 
Remember, my dear Bertha, your last words to 
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me wese, ** unchanged, unchanging. 1 / have 
remembered ttiem,” said she, with a bitter smile, 
“ ,'et me not?see that you wish to forget them.” 
At this appeal Bertha felt the blood rush like 
fire through her vans. 

How it grates against the feelings to recfllleet 
words which we have uttered in the {Till tide of 
the heart’s affections, and to hear them repeated 
when these affections exist no more. It makes 
some difference, indeed, if the change has not 
been owing to the mutability of our own senti¬ 
ments, but merely to the decay common to most 
attachments. Yet, in either case, this return of 
sound, which no longer finds an echo in our own 
breasts, is ever humiliating and paiifful. 

While Bertha felt all that’she tould not say, 
Mademoiselle de Feronce continued repeating 
all that she did not feel. Then turning to some 
persons by whom she was accompanied, “ Al¬ 
low me tq introduce you to—-to whom*? 1 ’ said 
she, in a loud whisper tp Comtt* D’Egmont, 
“ for you do not, I fancy, wish to be known." 
D’Egmont coloured,—hesitated; his eye fell be¬ 
neath the bold gaze of the questioner’s—“ To 
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Madame D’Egmont.” “ D’Egmonb?” repeated 
Mademoiselle de o Feronce in a tone of surprise. 
‘ Oh ! be it so—and^ then again placing her 
lips close to the ear of Bertha, she said, “ You 
see an old friend can bij discreet.” The former 
. looked at her husband, and caught the reflection 
of that confusion which varied his cheek in quick 
alternation from red to pale f while Sophie do 
Fcroncc, evidently enjoying their distress, had 
by this time drawn them back into the box they 
had just left, dismissed mbst of her other attend¬ 
ants ; and, seating herself between them, ad¬ 
dressed herself in an under tone to D’Egmont, 
leaving Bertha to her own reflections. 

Sophie de Feronce was brilliantly attired, and 
handsomer even than when Bertha had first seen 
hex at Lausanne. The latter was aware that 
she captivated her husband by her beauty, her 
splendid appearance, the independence of her 
situation ; that independence which gjves a con¬ 
sciousness of-power, and allows the mind its full 
play, to dazzle, to engage, to enslave,*—while 
the shrinking subdued wife drew a melancholy 
contrast to this ^jth herself. Her plain attire. 
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—her face t of care,—her unknown state,—un¬ 
known even to herself,—her talents and her fa- 
cilties in subjection to a tyranny that depressed 
their vigour, however much she strove to rise 
superior to its blighting^ effects. And glancing 
her eye amid the brilliant and apparently happy 
circle, Bertha heartily wished herself«again con¬ 
cealed in the pricey of her chamber, enduring 
those trials which she had brought u{x>n herself, 
in secret loneliness,—that very loneliness which 
she had not many weeks back deplored,—so lit¬ 
tle do we appreciate the exact degree pi our suf¬ 
ferings, till some new pang affords a melancholy 
standard of comparison. 

Bertha’s thoughts were suddenly drawn ott 
their sad interests, by the ijpenipg'of die box- 
door to admit the portentous figure of Carlyxitz. 
lie looked in as if to ascertain if there was room 
for him. Bertha shuddered involuntarily. Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Feronce had not at first observed 
* * 

him, but suddenly turning roun<J she beheld, 
and nodding familiarly to’him, beckoned hini to 
come in. “ What an agreeable unexpected 
meeting of friends,” she added, sitting closer to 
b 2 
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D'Egmont, und making room for hjm between 
herself and Bertha. The latter shrunk back; 
in doing so she appeared to facilitate the ar¬ 
rangement, and D’Egmont frowned upon her 
with dark and gloomy, displeasure; but Carlo- 
vitz made good his way, and squeezed himself 
into the seat provided for him. “ All this is 
well,” cried Sophie de Feronce,; “ this is what I 
have long wished forand, taking a hand of 
each, she joined them, saying, “There—there is 
a union of two of the cleverest men in the 
world.” 

Bertha beheld this scene with stupified amaze¬ 
ment. She saw how repugnant it was to D’Eg- 
mont to be thus forced into the appearance of 
friendly intercourse with a man whom a few 
moments before he sought to avoid; and she 
augured nothing favourable to her happiness 
from the influence which she saw exercised by a 
woman .she had every reason to mistrust. Af- 

i 

ter a short Jtime had elapsed, during which 
D’Egmont spoke hurriedly, but with apparent 
good humour, to Qarlovitz, Sophie took up the 
conversation, and gradually engaged the atten- 
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tion oftthe former exclusively, leaving the latter, 
entirely to Bertha. Carlovitz qever spoke much. 
He gazed intently on Bertha, and with inquisi¬ 
tive looks that asked a thousand impertinent 
questions. She turned ffom him in disgust, and 
he relapsed into total silence. Shortly after the 
performance ended, and Bertha arosS with ala¬ 
crity, joyful to quit a scene which to her had 
been productive only of pain. So entled the ex¬ 
pectations she had once formed of the delight 
she should feel on beihg present at a scenic re¬ 
presentation ; and so ends most of the’ expecta¬ 
tions we form of all the scenes in which we are 
either spectators or actors. 

Comte D’Egmont gave his arm-to Sophie; 
Carlovitz took that of Bertha. The fonner de¬ 
clared she would have the pleasure o£ telling 
them home; and D’Egmont, without equipage 
or attendants, was not sorry to accept her offer. 
The par{y» ascended the carriage, and, being 
driven to their hotel, Sophie exclaimed against 
its shabby appearance—vowed they should not 
live in that part of the town, so unsuiting to 
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them ; and, Reiterating her offers of service, de¬ 
clared she would be at their door early the no- 
morning; and, with a thousand protestation 
left them to retire for the night. 
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CHAPTER III. 

How happy is he bom or taught 
That semth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 

Srn H. Wottox. 

Tiie not ; -anting D’Egmont inquired of 
Bertha, with that tone of subdued anger which 
ever made her tremble, if she had remembered 
his comnu 1 to write to Swisserland ? “ Yes,” 

she replied. But she hesitatcfl and "blusheel; 
for she did not tell the whole truth. . Sfee> had 
written, but* not as .e had ordered, to ask for 
money. D’Egmont saw this in her countenance, 
and, without waiting to have it confirmed by 
words, he broke forth into a paroxysm of rage, 

* M 

for which then appeared no adequate cause. 

When this i< some degree subsided, Bertha 
thought she might address him; and, with 
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great gentleness, stud', ** 1 disobeyed you for 
two reasons. In the fftst place, I thought’"— 
“ Thought,” rejoined D’Egmont, ‘“"what busi¬ 
ness had you to think ? Women and children 
have only to obey.” G&Jled by this brutal des¬ 
potism, Bertha’s independent mind revolted 
against such abuse of power; and, with that 
contempt which reason and thedndependence of 
a noble spirit must ever bestow on tyranny, she 
recovered her self-possession, and told him in 
few words, that the little fortune she possessed 
would not bo in her power till she attained her 
twenty-fifth year; and, in the interim, the Banne¬ 
ret de Manvert, her guardian, had the sole direc¬ 
tion of it. D’Egmont heard this with impatience. 
“ Why did yo® not- tell me this circumstance 
befosej?’\he said, starting up and pacing the 
apartment furiously. “ You have deceived me; 
the consequences be upon your own head.” 
“ Deceived you, D’Egmont ? No, you cannot 
think so; if avy one has been deceived, it is 
myself.” Bertha felt that this truth ought not 
to have escaped her., She remained silent, but 
not so he to whom it was spoken. Torrents of 
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Wectyxe and abase were poiftcd forth upon 
her; and, as she felt conscious that she had, in 
forae degree, excited it, she liore it with more 
than usual meekness. 

Mademoiselle de Feronce did not forget her 
promises. She returned to make good her of¬ 
fers, and went so far al to entreat Ahe Comte 
and Comtesse D’Egmont to accept apartments 
in her house. For some time Bertha eluded 
this attempt to get her into her ppwer; and 
when she saw that her husband evidently wish¬ 
ed her to comply, she ventured to “represent to 
him that Sophie de Feronce was an unfit associ¬ 
ate for her, in every point of view, and one 
whose gay life and expensive mode of living 
could ill accord with their iqean^xf their duties. 
D’Fgmont told her, with great asperity, tha£ he 
abhorred affectation, and that her pretended 
love of retirement was nothing else. “ Your 

dress, too, Madam, neglected—your whole ap- 

§ * 

pearaftce changedwhat can all this imply but 
that you are indifferent* to my approbation ? 
Once you were sufficiently jpixious about your 
personal appearance, but now, I suppose, be- 
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cause you are' my wife, you choose tq t make 
yourself as disagreeable as possible.” 

When Bertha answered these charges she 
was accused of pertness—when she was silent, 
of being sullen; she datermined, therefore, by 
passive obe^ence, to endeavour to conciliate. 
But the resignation which in woman is virtue, is 
not that homage of free-will jvhich is the off¬ 
spring of liberty—the spontaneous impulse of a 
similarity ©f wishes and of opinions. Bertha 
bowed in submission, and ceased to expect any 
happiness;,. Her endeavours to regain tran¬ 
quillity were not ineffectual. In measure as 
she relinquished the brightness of felicity she re¬ 
posed in the shade of content. 

<> The ’ContiSy and, Comtesse D’Eginont were 
no\y settled in Mademoiselle de Feronce’s hotel. 
Carlovitz was their constant visitor. Bertha 
saw little of her husband, but when she did, he 
was gentle in his manners towards o her ; and 
there was a tacit agreement established between 
them that said, “ We do not love any longer, 
but we are bound tyy ties we cannot break.” 

The house of Mademoiselle de Feronce was 
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one gaji scene of blaze and dissipation, though 
she bore a very equivocal character, and no 
one knew wHo she was, or from what source she 
supported the' splendour of her establishment. 
Still, as the world founddt answer to their plea¬ 
sures to attend her parties and accept her invi¬ 
tations, she enjoyed, to all outward appearance, 
the countenance of the multitude. 

As week after week glided away, Bertha be¬ 
came gradually convinced of what »t first she 
had only feared,—that Sophie de Feronce was 
undermining the last feeble hold sha possessed 
in her husband’s affections. She saw and felt 
that, from that well known and natural, al¬ 
though disgraceful, quality in the human breast, 
the more he wronged, and the leas^he deserved 
his ill treatment, the more disagreeable site .be¬ 
came to him, fill at length her presence seemed 
irksome. 

The pride which supported her to spffer in 
silence was only an additional sou^e of anguish, 
for it represented to her ttial* she was the victim 
of she knew not whom—a man who might be 
plunged in crimes front which she instinctively 
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shuddered. At these moments, wh sn this 
thought took possession of her, she determined 
to press her husband to a disclosure of his real 
situation, and to leave him rather than be the 
partner of a guilty—*—Again she would check 
herself. Was he not her husband ? Was she 
not rendering herself criminal by indulging for 
a moment a thought that he -could be so ? In 
every state of trial—in every stage of suffering, 
Providence mercifully interposes some cordial to 
revive the fainting spirits-*-some interval of sus¬ 
pension tc enable the sufferer to endure the al¬ 
lotted woe. 

Bertha received a letter from her cousin, Es¬ 
ther Manvert; it was written with all the fond¬ 
ness of affecStim, and its kindness awoke the 
sweetest tears she had shed for many a long 
day, and while these still glistered.in her eyes, 
she hastily ran to communicate her pleasure to 
her husband; with joyous expression she began 
to read aloud till she recollected how little he 
would participate id her feelings. She stopped, 
and looked at’him. - His eyes were fixed on her 
countenance. “ But, come to the point,” he 
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said, “ |he money ?” It was the last,, thing Ber¬ 
tha had thought of. Till I am five and twen- 
ty I cannot touch my fortune,” again add¬ 
ed Bertha; “ and if I attempt doing so, having 
married without my guardian’s consent, I forfeit 
all title to it”—“ Then,” rejoined D’Egmont, 
“ seek a maintenance where you can, far I have 
none to give you.” • Every consideration at that 
moment seemed indifferent to Bertha. * She had 
found her friend’s heart open to her* all else 
was as it were noty—bat with that blessed secu¬ 
rity, every thing appeared to her serdhe.’ “ Do 
not, I entreat you,” said Bertha, in reply, “ do 
not give way to despondence. I do not see this 
matter in the same light in which you view it. 
In two years time my fortune nns?t be* mine.* 
The Banneret is too good to deprive me irf it, 
and in the interim, I will conform to any mode 
of life you prescribe cheerfully; we will quit 
this luxurious way of living, its idleness, jfs vain 
expcnce; we will —“ Fool,” # cried DIEg- 
mont, in uncontrolled anger, •“ provoking fool, 
let me see thee no more;” Ha spurned her from 
him as she vainly attempted to cling to his arm, 
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when the door opened, and Monsieur (So Beau¬ 
mont entered. D’Egmont did not (as he was 
wont on former occasions) recover 1 a semblance 
of composure, while the situation of Bertha dis¬ 
closed the secret of their unhappiness. Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaumont stood irresolute whether to 
retire or advance. During this moment D’Eg¬ 
mont hastily passed him, anddeft the room. 

“ I am' afraid you are not well,” said Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaumont. “ No,” she said, “ I aiu 
sick at heart.” De Beaumont gazed at her with 
an expression of deep concern. “ I hope you 
will speedily recover,” he said, in a voice that 
implied he did not think what he said; and 
adding, “ that he hoped she would command 
him, if he hb-sld be of the slightest service to 
h<y',” b a de her farewdl. 

At the same instant Mademoiselle de F<Sroncc 
entered. “ Ah ! my dear,” said she, accosting 
Bertha, “ What tragedy scene have you and 
Monsieur df Beaumont been practising?”— 
“ One in real life/’ she replied, returning her 
gaze with calm but mournful look. For a mo¬ 
ment Sophie’s eyes sunk abashed beneath the in- 
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fluence 4f that look; a slight feeling of remorse, 
too, passed through her heartland tinted her 
features with* shame; but the feeling and the 
blush died quickly away, and she began rally¬ 
ing Bertha upon the folly* of indulging romantic 
ideas. “ Has D’Egmont not been* with *you 
during the last hour; or has he told fou your 
hair is dishevelled ^ or committed any other of¬ 
fence against true love, of the same desperate 
nature ?” 

Bertha had never * yet breathed to mortal 
ear one word which could sully the character of 
her husband, and felt, that to complain was be¬ 
neath the dignity of her own. It was not to 
Sophie de Feronce that she was to be betrayed 
into such confidence; and shfe anyira-ed Her pro¬ 
voking taunts by simply replying, That she 
had a cause of grief which precluded all raillery; 
that she was suffering likewise from indisposi¬ 
tion; an(J requested to be left alone .—* l Oh 1 
certainly,” rejoined Sophie. “ I would not 
trouble you longer with my company, but that 
I am waiting for D’Egmont, and, therefore, you 
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will give me leave to remain in your apartment 
till he appears.” 

There was an effrontery so provoking in Ma¬ 
demoiselle de F&once’s manner, as well as in her 
words, that it almost 'Occasioned Bertha to for¬ 
get ‘herself; and answer angrily; but she com¬ 
manded The impulse, and assumed a composure 
she did not feel. 

“ Crane, my dear Bertha,” continued the for¬ 
mer, approaching and taking her hand; “ I 
know the refinement of yOnr feelings; they are 
sometimes shocked at the honest sincerity of 
mine; hut in my own way I can be friendly, 
and, perhaps, when you grow wiser, and that 
this gloss of sentiment wears off, you will ac¬ 
knowledge, 'hint I am walking quietly upon the 
eartlves it is fashioned, while you are soaring a- 
bout in the clouds, from whence you will never 
descend, without the risk of breaking your 
Bones.’* 

“ Sophie,” replied Bertha, “ your reasoning 
may be sound, your doctrine salutary; but my 
sincerity shall equal yours, and I will tell you 
frankly, I am iq no mood to taste either. I 
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loved yof toc^well once, to love you. but little 
now. I have no longer one sentiment of esteem 
or regard for Jrou left, and I should be less mi* 
serable if we never met again.”—•“ Repeat what 
you have uttered,” cried Sophie, in a loud and 
furious tone; “ your desire shall be •gratified, 
but it shall be at your cost.” At this* instant 
D’Egmont entered. • He gazed alternately at his 
wife, at Sophie. He appeared confounded; 
then bursting into forced laughter, he exclaim¬ 
ed, “ What an excellent scene for a farce.”— 
“ But in the mean time I want to speak lv> you,” 
said Sophie, and taking his arm, led him away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Pien n’est au ton d’une ame active, Bouffrante et agitec : die 
doit vivre But elle-mtme.” 


TiiF.ffE are moments in existence when every 
thing Sfeems alike; frieflds cannot comfort, nor 
foes oppress us. At such times Providence 
seems to command a suspension of all earthly 
endeavours; a resigned state of inaction seems 
pointed out as our only duty;—happiest those 
whose conStttutidnal and mental frame is best 
adapted to endure this state of quiescent trial. 

Bertha sat immoveable as a‘ statue for some 
time after her husband's departure with Made¬ 
moiselle de Feronce, nor was she roused from 

• * 

this torpidi reverie till Carlovitz addressed her. 
This man’s appearance had been ever repugnant 
to her; his presence was connected with scenes in 
her past life ydiich she deplored: and the in- 

4 
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fluenceh% appeared to have over her present exist¬ 
ence was of a nature the more terrific, because it 
was mysterious. He smiled sneeringly as he ac¬ 
costed her with a familiar and protecting air, say¬ 
ing, “ I know you fear me»Irat I would far sooner 
inspire you with other sentiments.” ’ He ap¬ 
proached and took her hand. She withdrew it 
hastily, and rising *to depart, said, “ I am not 
able to converse, you must excuse me;” but he 
again seized her hand, and with a violence she 
did not attempt to struggle against, he compel- 
led her to resume her seat. “ It is necessary, 
lady, that I should let you know who are your 
friends, and who are not; that I should explain 
some circumstances to you, relative to your own 

• j/r • 

situation, and to D’Egmont’s, At winch you ap¬ 
pear ignorant. If you quietly attend to my wor ds, 
I will endeavour to soften the pain they will, I 
fear, necessarily convey; but if you prove un¬ 
wise, and scorn me, you will only disgrace /our- 
self, and render your misfortunes the«talk of the 
whole world.” Bertha grew pale—and Carlo- 
vitz, perceiving that he had obtained some power 
over her, continued: “ Perhaps,” Jie added in a 
von. i. c 
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softened tone of voice, “ you do not believe that 
I am really yobr friend; but when I tell you 
that you have been living entirely at my expence, 
and that, if it were my pleasure, I could disclose 
a secret, that would endanger your husband’s 
life; perhaps, when | tell you these things, you 
will be more disposed to listen to me.” Bertha’s 
agony had increased at every'word; she wished 
to disbelieve every fearful image which was ex¬ 
hibited to her view; but a thousand circumstan¬ 
ces flashed in rapid succession on her memory, 
and confirmed their reality. Firmness enough 
was yet left to her, however, to keep up the 
semblance of disbelief, and the scorn she felt 
for the personal character of the informer, gave 
her courageYo assume a composure site had not. 
She arose, and, with a gesture of haughty impa¬ 
tience, again attempted to leave the room. “ Soft¬ 
ly,” rejoined Carlovitz, detaining her, “ where 
would you go? who would you go to? Your 
husband, art you call him, is eloped with Made¬ 
moiselle Feronce,—you are completely in my 
power, without friends or money to assist you. 
But I love you, and- *- nay, hear me,—hear 
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me you must and shall.” “ Never,” cried Ber¬ 
tha, “ never >—you wrong him, you traduce 
him for your own base purposes; if he leaves 
me,”-—a cruel pang shot tlyough her heart as she 
admitted the possibility,—” if he leaves me,*—I 
am friendless and alone; 2 may beg or> starve; 
but I can and will resist the tyranny, the wretch¬ 
edness, the guilt you would impose upon me. I 
am in a civilized country, I can implore Jthe pro¬ 
tection of its laws,—you = dare not infringe them;” 
and she glanced indignantly at the mean, shrink¬ 
ing villain. 

Carlovitz, in his turn, was awed, but he af¬ 
fected to laugh, said he would leave her to the 
protection of"those laws she so much.;.elied«on— 
added, that he could not waste his time in ar- 
guing with an unreasonable woman, and would 
leave her till she came to her senses. When 
Bertha found herself at length alone, she looked 
round as if she had indeed escaped from ship¬ 
wreck, but was left on a desart shore to perish. 
For, if the dreadful tale was true, or true even 

it 

in part, to whom could she apply, where could 
she go for redress, for protection i Monsieur de 
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Beaumont was the only person that occurred to 
her, and, as hei husband's friend, appeared the 
most eligible one for her to make application to 
in her distress; to him^ therefore, she determined 
to address herself; yetf what could she say, how 
tell him,she was a forsaken wife, without betray¬ 
ing her own humiliation and her husband’s ini¬ 
quitous conduct ? After a short conflict with the 
contending emotions of mortified pride and 
wounded delicacy, the exigency of the moment 
conquered, and she wrote a note requesting to 
see Monsieur de Beaumont instantly*. "While 
she was waiting anxiously for this interview, a 
letter was given her, which she knew to be 
from D’Egmont; the words were u few but ter- 

W 

rible; they confirmed her misfortune. 

“ I find that we cannot live happily together; 
our tempers never can agree: you have de¬ 
ceived me—I have perhaps deceivfei^you;—be 
that as it may, the bonds of matrimonialust 
ever be galling fetters to minds so dissimilar as 
yours and mine. 0 I have been long attached to 
Sophie de For once, and I find the boldness of 
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her character better suited to my taste and ha¬ 
bits than the tameness of yours. "Besides, she' 
loves me—you only fear me ; be wise, and pur¬ 
sue happiness in your path, while I seek it in 
mine. Henceforth, wq are nothing to each 

other, and on your peril, therefore, call yourself 

• • 

my wife. As long as ydu keep this secret, and 
do not persecute me, Monsieur de Beaumont 
will supply you from time to time vith a small 
pension; it is all I can do. 

« Farewell.” 

Prepared as Bertha had been, she was not 
armed to bear this dreadful blow. For a short 
time, she remained horror-struck and motion¬ 
less ; but’great misfortunesjlend $fi adventitious 
strength, which meet the exigency of the mo¬ 
ment, and with something like composure, she 
received Monsieur de Beaumont, who had hast¬ 
ed to her summons. 

He suffered almost as much as she herself 
suffered, and having, with p, silent expression of 
detestation, perused the letter which Bertha held 
out to him, he mastered his feelings, and inform- 
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ed her, that from D’Egmont he had. learned 
the situation in which she was placed; but he 
believed, and ffejt sure, that he hafl not learned 
all the truth. D’Egmont had recommended her 
to his care, but not as his wife.—He had pro¬ 
mised to remit a small* sum annually, but this 
he Had orfly promised, and there was too much 
reason to doubt the fulfilment of any promise 
made by such a person. 

Bertha shuddered, and for a moment forgot 
every other feeling in the indignation which 
roused her to defend herself, and clear her cha¬ 
racter from the imputation which was so basely 
imposed upon her. She related the outline of 
her story to De Beaumont; told Ipui that her 
marriage had taken place in an gbscur§ village 
oh the confines of Swi^serland; and that the 
only crime her conscience reproached her with, 
was that of having married a man whose real 
name and situation she was a stranger to, and 
above ail, having married him without 'the con¬ 
sent of her friends. De Beaumont could not 
disbelieve her. Truth carries conviction with 
it; besides, he had'other reasons for not doubt- 
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ing Bertha- Her family name, Oe Chanci, was 
known to him, and he had mercantile transac- 
tions with dome of her relations. 

When she ceased speaking, he remained for 
a moment silent; that .pause was dreadful to 
Bertha; but quickly she was relieved by his 
saying, “ What do you wish me to d©? in what 
way can I serve you ? Command me.” Then, 
without waiting for a reply, he continued, “ I 
will place you under my mother’s care, not as 
Madame D’Egmont, but as Mademoiselle do 
Chanci, till such time as you can hear from 
Swisserland, and I will myself accompany you, 
if you allow me, and see you in safety with your 
friends there.”—“ Oh ! never, never to Swisscr- 
land,” replied Bertha, bursting into tears; “ I 
have no friends left, no home, no country. I 
have forfeited them all. But these tears are 
idle; I ask your pardon for thus giving way to 
sorrow. My faults are punished. Mj misfor¬ 
tunes are the consequences of m^r errors: I have 
no right to complain.”—“.You do indeed'dis¬ 
tress me,” said the kind De^Beaumont, “ but it 
is the distress of your refusing my sympathy 
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that wounds die most. Let us think ‘only at 
present, I beseech you, of getting you away 
from this abode,'in every way so unfitting your 
situation, and wait till time has calmed your 
mind, before you form any resolution. Allow 
me to take the management of -your conduct till 
this time has elapsed, and deign, I conjure you, 
to accompany me to my mother’s, to whom I 
will introduce you’as a Swiss friend purposing 
to go to, England as As what ?”— 

“ As a governess, perhaps,” added De Beau¬ 
mont, fearful, at the same time, of wounding 
her. That which De Beaumont spoke of as a 
temporary resource, for the moment’s conve¬ 
nience, sunk permanently into Bertha’s mind as 

V 

a future plan, to pursue. She acceded to all 
that Monsieur de Beaumont proposed. Her 
arrangements were quickly made, and that night 
she became an inmate of JMadame de Beau¬ 
mont’s jiouse. 

Madame de Beaumont was a good bustling 
Englishwoman, full of self-consequence. She 
had married an unfortunate foreigner, whom 
she tormented, till his death, with preferring 
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every thing that she could not get, to every 
thing Vhicb was in her possession; jtnd by draw¬ 
ing eternal comparisons between England and 
France, always to the disadvantage of the latter. 
This teaming good sort bf woman loved being 
useful, but she loved also that her usefulness 
should be known tad acknowledged, ajid the 
protegee was never’ to forget for one moment the 
exact limits of her sphere of action. 

In Madame de Beaumont’s house Bertha 
enjoyed, or might have enjoyed, theqileasures of 
varied society; but- too much distressed by the 
past, and too anxious for the future* to mix in 
society, she adhered to her determination of re¬ 
maining as much as possible in the room allotted 
to her, and, unless it was to take a walk with 
Monsieur de Beaumont,* she .Jfeldora or ever 
could be prevailed upon to quit it. Madame 
de Beaumont, who had a certain constitutional 
activity about hep that never could let any one 
be trqpquil, and who turned the most indifferent 
trivial things to the account of the principle she 
had set up fop herself, that of usefulness - , soon 
discovered that Bertha .possessed accomplish- 
r 2 
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inents, and had a demeanour and a charm which 
would do honour to her society, and, therefore, 
conceived it would, in fact, be rendering her a 
service to draw her forth, and show her off to 
advantage. After a certain time had elapsed, 
therefore, Madame de Beaumont made Bertha 
understand, that remaining longer secluded 
would be disagreeable to her; and she quickly 
learned that in this world we have no enjoyment 
which we do not pay a price for. BiVdia, there¬ 
fore, mingled in Madame de Beaumont’s socie¬ 
ty, atjirst unwillingly, but gradually somewhat 
of amusement mixed itself with her compliance, 
and, in despite of herself, transitory gleams of 
pleasure chequered the gloom which darkened 
her fate; but nevertheless, her situation became 
hourly more irk some u to her independent blind, 
and upon every account Bertha began seriously 

c- 

to think of adopting that resource ivhich Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaumont had at first pointed out as 
an excuse for insuring her reception at .his mo- 
tiler’s. The idea, too, of imposing upon Ma¬ 
dame. de Beaumont, of accepting her protection, 
and receiving her kindness under false pretences, 
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was inluffeipbly painful, and she determined no 
longer to continue the deception. A letter from 
Swisserland confirmed her in this resolution. 
The letter was from her cousin. Though it was 
worded with a tender^‘feeling of regret and 
wounded friendship, yet its purport was expres¬ 
sive of suspicion on her own part, thJtt Bertha 
nq longer merited friendship; and it conveyed 
the decided orders of her father no more to hold 
any correspondence with a person whs had for¬ 
feited all right to consideration or esteem. It 
appeared that they had heard of Bertha’s sepa¬ 
ration from her husband, but had heard it ascrib¬ 
ed to her own misconduct. 

There was a quality in Bertha's character not 
wholly commendable, which? however, formed a 
part of that mixed tissue of good and evil which 
constitutes the composition of all human char¬ 
acters. This, quality was a tranquil but in¬ 
flexible indignation at unjust suspicion«®r un¬ 
merited ill treatment; and it bcgime an asperi¬ 
ty of feeling very little accordant with the gene¬ 
ral softness of her nature. 

Cast off, in a manner, by every natural con- 
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nection, she determined, henceforward,^ to live 
and die independent of them—to provide for 
her own existence—to suffice to herself—to draw 
within her all those finer affections of the soul— 
all those refinements (if imagination which she 
acknowledged had led her from the path of hap¬ 
piness. "And, as she seemed to speak an un¬ 
known language, to feel and think alone, she de¬ 
termined it should, indeed, be alone that she 
would live, shaping her outward seeming to that 
pattern which suited the common run of the 
world. " 

At one moment Bertha determined to confide 
to Madame de Beaumont her real situation, and 
request her counsel and advice; but the eager 
curiosity of'fche latter to pry into her secret, and 
the unfeeling and rude manner in which she 
sometimes questioned her, closed the lips of 
Bertha, and a coldness ensued, which increased 
into mutual dislike. This was con^rmed on 
Bertha’s part^ by discovering that she was sus¬ 
pected of a design to become the wife of Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaumont. After all, was it to be 
wondered that doubts should arise respecting 
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her chhractpr, considering the Aanner in which 
Monsieur de Beaumont had brought her into 
the house ? And ought she not to bear meekly 
the contumely which such suspicions entailed ? 
Bertha had the justice to confess this to herself; 
but, nevertheless, she felt it too painfully to 
submit without making an effort to change her 
situation. 

To Monsieur de Beaumont Bertha confided 
her determination to adopt a measure he had 
himself suggested to her, namely, to seek the si¬ 
tuation of governess in England! I would 
apply to your mother,” she added, “ and re¬ 
quest the favour of her to assist me in my 
career; but I must first tell her my story. I 
cannol bear longer to deceive hSf as 4o my ac¬ 
tual situation and circumstances.” 

Monsieur de Beaumont appeared extremely 
agitated by her communication. “ You know 
not,” at length he said, after some effort to com¬ 
mand his feelings, “ You know not what you 
are.about to undertake’, nor the many disadvan¬ 
tages and humiliations attending such a step. 
Surely you will not act further in this business 
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without having apprized your relations in Swis- 
serland. Surely to be restored to their protec¬ 
tion would be rtiore conducive to 'your happi¬ 
ness-more suiting your situation.” “ Never,” 
said Bertha quickly, “. never will I seek their 
protection. Could I ever be restored to their 
protection and countenance, (of which a letter I 
have received assures me to th.e contrary,) how 
should I henceforth live with them ? Subdued 
—oppressed by a sense of having deserved my 
own reproach, indeed, but not of meriting their 
contempt—while they would constantly make 
me feel a weight of obligation my mind would 
never acknowledge. No, De Beaumont, this is 
not my nature. You see me gentle, and, in ap¬ 
pearance.. meii; I qm so in regard to temper; 
but, in regard to my feelings and opinions, nothing 
alters—nothing changes them, except self-con¬ 
viction ; and, in this instance, I cannot accuse 
myself of that which they would accuse me of— 
I cannot feel that I deserve the reproach with 
which I know they wottld load me, I should 
sink beneath my own level were I to humble me 
by suing to them for protection; whereas, if I 
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seek, b^ pnvatioAs and exertioqs, to make my¬ 
self an independent existence, that very exer¬ 
tion—that very pursuit—will give health to my 
sick mind. Do not oppose me, I conjure you, 
De Beaumont.” 

Monsieur de Beaumopt’s better reason was 
silenced by the vehemcncg of her feelings, j and 
he ceased to advise, and sought to serve her in 
her own way. Ortfe only favour he entreated— 
this was, never to tell his mother of her mar¬ 
riage. To Bertha he alleged the excuse dt the 
promised pension, which she would forfeit from 
Comte D’Egmont by a disclosure of this secret; 
but in his own mind he doubted the legality of 
her marriage altogether, and was convinced, 
that, as Bertha de Chanci, she would be more 
respected than as the cast-off'Wife of a man of 
very doubtful character. 

Bertha acceded to her friend’s request, but 
entreated him to lose no time in endeavouring to 
procure for her, through his correspondents iii 
London, the situation she so anxiously desired. 
He promised to employ himself busily in fur¬ 
thering her wishes, and for this purpose intro- 
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ducecl to her v acquaintance a Monsieu' de Re- 
monville, Who was a young man employed by 
government to'transact a thousand affairs which 
his abilities enabled him to execute, and of 
which bis superiors in rank and fortune reaped 
the advantage. This young man had connec- 
tiorfs in England, which gave him the means of 
procuring for Bertha the situation she desired to 
obtain; and he wrote directly to a Lady Farn- 
borough, who immediately agreed to engage 
Miss de 1 Chanci, but could not receive her for a 
couple of months. During this interval Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaumont entreated she would remain 
where she was; and, partly persuaded by his 
reasons, partly by her own wishes, and partly 
by necessity, Bertha consented to bis entreaty. 
But she almost repented having done so, when 
she found that Madame de Beaumont’s suspi¬ 
cions of her daily assumed a more open and of¬ 
fensive character. 

Monsieur de Beaumont at length became sen¬ 
sible of his mother’s ill temper, and generously 
determined, as far as regarded himself, to silence 
them effectually. ' He told Bertha that business 
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called h!m away to Lyons, but tlfet he left her 
with the less regret since he had given her a 
substitute in *Monsieur de Rembnville, who, he 
knew, would serve her by every means in his 
power. “ You will allow, me sometimes to write 
to you,” said Monsieur de Beaumont, as he kiss- 

I • • 

ed the hand of Bertha when he took.leave ot 
her. “ Remember you have only to command 
me. I wish I could be of use to you.” “ You 
have been so, and I shall never forget it,” g^e re¬ 
plied, pressing his hand affectionately. “ And 
I can never forget you,” rejoined De Bgaumont. 
“ Farewell, farewell.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Wherever you are, (said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus,) re¬ 
member that you are equally within the power of the con¬ 
queror." 


Who that has ever known love, has not pro¬ 
nounced a thousand times, that the passion they 
cherished would last for ever; and who that has 
survived such rash vows for a few years, has not 
experienced these “Jbr evers ” to be like the 
beings tlv?£ pronounced them, evanescent and 
unstable ? Time fades the colouring of passion; 
time softens the poignancy of grief. These truths, 
owned with difficulty when they regard ourselves, 
force themselves, nevertheless, upon the convic¬ 
tion. It were wise not to disdain, but rather to 
welcome them, as messengers of peace; they are 
the opiums which heaven bestows to lull our 


woe. 
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BertlSa felt the loss of Mon^eur de Beau¬ 
mont, but ndt as he felt her loss. lie wrote to 
his mother, *ntreating her to lay aside the idle 
suspicions he knew she entertained respecting 
himself and Miss de Chanci, and besought her 
to render her stay at Paris, as agreeable as pos¬ 
sible. But nothing could drive from Maclaine 
de Beaumont’s belief the idea which had fixed 
itself there, of Bertha’s having laid a plan to in¬ 
veigle her son into a matrimonial connection, for 
it is the property of weak minds to adhere with 
tenacity to petty objects within their own sphere 
of intellect, and overlook all greater concerns, 
however important. She expressed her fears to 
her maid, who, already envious of Miss de 
Chanci, greedily received any intelligence which 
foreboded her disgrace, and this woman related 
the tale, with many embellishments, to a lover of 
hers, who happened to be in the service of Car- 
lovitz. Carlovitz, who had never forgotten, 
though he was forced for a time to relinquish his 
pursuit of Bertha, seized upon thfe circumstance 
with avidity, in order to turn it to his own pur- 
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poses. He wrote an anonymous letter to Ma¬ 
dame de Beaumont, informing her that she was 
basely deceived by the young person whom she 
so generously protected, as Mademoiselle de 
Chanci had resided sometime at the Hotel de 

. . , under the protection of a person styling 

himself Comte D’Egmont. That, for the time 
being, she had actually borne his name, but 
that, since she had been deserted by him, she 
had no longer dared to assume a title to which 
she was conscious she had no right. In corro¬ 
boration of this assertion, he referred to the 
owners of the house where Bertha had lodged, 
adding, that they were ready to prove that Mon¬ 
sieur de Beaumont had paid a large sum to 
them, inH&der tq defray the expences incurred 
by the lady during her residence in their lodg¬ 
ings. 

The moment Madame de Beaumont perused 
this fatal letter, she made the inquiry to which 
it directed her'; and the fact, which was but 
too true, (although* unknown to Bertha,) of 
Monsieur de Beaumont’s having paid expences, 
which she imagined were defrayed by her hus- 
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band, afforded Madame de Beaurtiont such ap« 
parent certitude of that which §he suspected, 
that, in the first transports of her fury, she has¬ 
tened to Bertha, with the letter in her hand, and 
loaded her with the bitterest invective. It was 

a 

sometime ere Madame D’E^mont could compre¬ 
hend the cause of this outrage; but v»hen, at 
length, Madame de Beaumont, exhausted by 
passion, threw down the letter before •her, Ber¬ 
tha but too clearly perceived the exten t of. -tho 
evils which encompassed her. Friendless—for¬ 
saken—unprotected—her fame blighted-*-herself 
become an object of contempt and contumely,— 
all the powers of her mind seemed suspended as 
she sat pale and motionless without attempting 
to utter* a reply. Yet her’s was life look of 

horror—not of fear; but Madame de Beaumont 

• 

was no nice observer, and paleness and silence 
were, with her, the sure evidences of guilt. As 
' soon as she recovered breath, she, therefore, re¬ 
sumed with increased virulence; and, after be¬ 
stowing upon her the nfost. injurious epithets, 
she ended by desiring her instantly to quit her 
h juse. Then the hectic of wounded pride and 
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burning shame did for a moment tjnge Bertha’s 
pallid cheek, and her heart swelled almost to 
suffocation at the indignity she had endur¬ 
ed. But now she would not, even if she could, 
have deigned to exculpate herself; and, with 
the energy of despai^, she hastily prepared to 
comply With Madame de Beaumont’s reiterated 
desire. She knew not—she cared not—whither 
she should go. It was enough that she left the 
prescr.:?» of one who had thus stigmatized and 
insulted her. Yet, as she crossed the threshold, 
a groan burst as if from her very heart. It 
startled even Madame de Beaumont. She hesi¬ 
tated—would have detained her—but in another 
instant she was gone ! 

Carlovitz^' who had conjectured what would 
be the result of his machinations, had been se¬ 
cretly on the watch for a considerable time; and, 
unseen by her, beheld his victim quit the shel¬ 
tering roof, of which he had been the means of 
depriving her. Her hurried and unequal step, 
hei* whole demeanour, betrayed the agitat’on of 
her mind as she hastened along, she knew not 
whither, and without any determined object n. 
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view. Warily he followed her step?, and as she 
mechanically turned into a less public street to 
avoid the gaze of the passengers, *he gradually 
approached her till he was at her side. Veiling 
his malicious triumph under an appearance of 
courtesy, he accosted her with the ordinary sa¬ 
lutations, and expressing his surprise and /egret 
that she should be walking unprotected in the 
streets of Paris, he requested permission'to lead 
her to his carriage,'which he had left at aJi^le 
distance, and which would take her wherever 
she wished to go• This.offer immediately rous¬ 
ed Bertha to a sense of her situation, and with 
a mixture of terror and aversion, she rejected all 
his offers of assistance. He was not, however, 
to be so easily repulsed, and he»deternmieck af¬ 
ter having gone so far, to make one still bolder 
effort to get her into his power. Drawing her 
arm within his, he forcibly hurried her along, 
while terror had deprived Bertha of all powger 
of resistance, when, af that moment, as if sent 
by Heaven, Monsieur de R&nenville stood be-* 
fore them. Uttering a wild cr^, she called him 
to her aid, and he instantly interposed to her 
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rescue. “ By what title do you pretend to 
offer violence to this lady ?” said the latter 
to Carlovitz. “ By one which you have no 
right to dispute,” was the answer. High 
words ensued, a crowd gathered, and the 
consequences would “have been most distress¬ 
ing, had not Remonville silenced Carlovitz 
by saying, “ Whatever you,may have to say to 
me hereafter, here is my name, my address. 
A&.pj£gent, you see your interference is hateful 
to this lady—leave her, or be it at your peril 
that you .dare thus to continue your outrage.” 
Carlovitz retired abashed, and muttering be¬ 
tween his teeth, while Remonville conducted 
Miss de Chanci to the carriage that had been 
previously prepared by Carlovitz. As soon as 
she recovered sufficiently to speak, she said, with 
the forced calmness of despair, “ You have 
rescued me from a disgraceful situation, from 
, thepower of a hateful being who persecutes me; 
but I know not how I shall repay you—I am an 
outcast, forlorn, friendless; Madame de Beau¬ 
mont will not longer admit me within her doors 
—I am unfortunate, very unfortunate, impru- 
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dent, bui not guilty. I have no friend to suc¬ 
cour me,—prelect me or I perish.”. Remonville’s 
countenance s*poke all the respectful interest 
which could reassure her, but he only uttered a 

few incoherent words of sorrow and astonishment 

• 

till they arrived at his door. He assisted Ber¬ 
tha out of the carriage, anti handed her # to liis 
apartments. A moment of great awkwardness 
ensued. . Bertha, overcome with all tjiat had 
passed, with all that she had so recently suffer¬ 
ed, sat silent in a kind of insensibility. Remon- 
ville, opposite to her, in an agitated, distressed 
manner, professing offers of service, and then 
again saying, “ What can I do ? I am alone here, 
without servants, without any female relation or 
friend to offer you protection. De Beaumont 
absent, what can I do ? At all events, I will ne¬ 
ver forsake you: you are at least in safety here 
for a time; recruit your spirits, I beseech you, 
with repose.” “ Gracious Heaven,” he added 
hurriedly, “ and yoy. have suffered such indig¬ 
nity, you who ought to b p - r -— ” «The remain r 
der of his words were not intelligible, but the 
sentiment which would ha^e Attered them was 

VOL. I. D 
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better exprersed by silence. This expression of 
heartfelt concern and interest -overcame Bertha, 
and she wept with unrepressed emotion, but the 
tears were tears of balm. 

By the care pf Bimonville, Bertha soon found 
herself established in a comfortable apartment, 
for B^inonville gate her up his own, seeking 
one for himself in another house near her; a 

A 

maid-servant to attend he! - , and every indul¬ 
gence that ease and Luxury could supply. But 
could she enjoy this situation—could she enjoy 
these comforts when she knew that they again 
placed her under obligations dot in h$r power to 
repay ? and the imperious sense of its being a 
duty to relinquish them, deprived her of all 
power of,profiting by their possession. 

Her first cane vas to write to He.Beaumont, 
but he had left Lyonsdior. Marseilles, and three 
weeks elapsed before she could hear from him; 
during these three weeks, Bertha sometimes for¬ 
got, in. the respectful care of .B^monville, the 
pain and.impropriety of,.her akua%>n; fcr it 
was impossible not to be tpucbed. by, his unre¬ 
mitting and delicate attentions., During the 
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course of the time they Spent together, Rdmon- 
ville frequently alluded to Bertha’s past life, but 
as he never did so, however guardedly, without 
visibly affecting her, he forebore touching upon 
a subject which he piferceiyed gave her such an¬ 
guish. To his friend De Beaumont he also 
wrote, and from him he did not disguise jthe cu¬ 
riosity and interest she excited; but De* Beau¬ 
mont was, for many reasons, true to. the pro¬ 
mise he had made, and the advice he had given 
to Bertha; nor would any power have made him 
disclose more, than that she was Mademoiselle 
de Chanci, of a respectable family, but reduced 
in her circumstances, and seeking an indepen¬ 
dent existence by her own honourable indus¬ 
try. 

M I wish there Was any other mode,” said Rc- 
monville, “ in which you could follow the bent 
of your mind, which, I see, leads you to seek 

for independence, than that of becoming a go- 

• • 

verness. Ypu knew not,, you cannot know, the 
humiliations, the thousand, tormerfts, to which.it 
will inevitably expose you, especially in Eng¬ 
land, where the master of the family invariably 
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thinks more 'of his cook than of his children’s 
governess ; the salary which he willingly gives 
the former he* grudges to the latter, and con¬ 
ceives that every mental perfection ought to be 
bought cheaply, while those bf the senses are to 
be paid, for at any price. In a word, a gover¬ 
ness is expected to possess every attribute of 
mind and manner which cap enable her to qua¬ 
lify her pupils for the highest spheres, yet to be 
set-anart herself from all society. This misera¬ 
ble non-descript of perfection is not to associate 
with the domestics belonging to the establish¬ 
ment, nor yet must she dare to mingle with the 
masters of the family. The person to whom the 
latter entrust their’ dearest interest, their chil¬ 
dren,, is ftfat fit society for them, and* even if the 
mother graciously submits to an hour Qf the 
governess’s company, the father always disdains 
such condescension : the effect produced on the 
pupils’ minds by such conduct 4s evident, and 
the consequences fatal.” Bertha* smiled at the 
picture Remdhville drew of' English tyranny, 
for there is liberty in thelaws of'England, and 
tyranny in many'of its customs. Notwithstand- 
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ing this representation, she remained inflexible 
in her resolves. Bertha had a thousand reasons 
for desiring to escape for ever from the conti¬ 
nent, and with the mistaken impetuosity of na¬ 
ture and of youth, she thought no evil un¬ 
known could equal those which she had already 
proved; and very shortly after this discussion a 
letter came to Monsieur de R&nonville, request¬ 
ing he would hasten^ if it were possible* Miss de 
Chauci's J^rrival in London, as Lady Farnbp- 
rough was to arrive there from the country im¬ 
mediately. “ I am quite satisfied,” said^ Bertha 
with eagerness, “ to suffer whatever disadvanta¬ 
ges I may have to contend with; let me only set 
off directly.” “ So very soon ?” rejoined De Re- 
monville reproachfully. “ It cannot be.too soon,” 
replied Bertha. Remonville said she should be 
obeyed, and had only one request to make to her’ 
which was, that she would allow him to see her 

safely settled in her new situation. To this Ber- 

• • 

tha agreed. Their travelling preparations were 
soon adjusted, and two days aftef, they set oyt 
in a dillgehce. for Boulogne. 

The monotonous aspect of the country, the 
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jumblmg.yet slew movement of the carriage, af¬ 
forded no pleasurable of inspiring sensations; 
yet, as Remonville sat opposite to his frietid; al¬ 
though they rarely spoke, and although he sel¬ 
dom raised his eyes to her countenance, he felt 
he rjrould not exchange Ins situation for one of 
more personal convenience; while Bertha, in the 
protection of a person whom . Ae knew, (for this 
knowledge is Surely intuitively Would have laid 
doraaiajife for her sake, enjoyed that toothing 
but dangerous state of confidence and calm 
which would only require permanency to make 
it perfect happiness. At Boulogne, H&honville 
met with a friehd, Captain Harley, who was 
cruising about, and who offered to fake him 
over to Bnglaiid,instead ofgoittgin ohe of the 
packets; the former explaining to him that he 
was accompanying 1 'it lady, and who the lady 
was; Captain Harley,' with ail the polite good 
nature of an English seatriktij prbposted'that Miss 
de Chattci should be invited also, and added, 
“•Instead of sleeping* at Dove^ ydU ShaH 1 both 
come (the lady willing) to my ! math«r'’s house, 
which is very little out of your road,- and it oc- 
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cues to me, that I have heard th<? naipe of De 
Chanel before* Is it not thait of the person who 
is going as governess to my aunt,* Lady Farnbo- 
rough f” R&nonvuie answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, and the proposal being made to Bertha, she 
readily acceded, and it was agreed they were to 
sail that night. 

A boat was in. readiness to convey them¬ 
selves and their baggage on board the Swift- 
sups, which was lying out a couple of mjjes 
at sea. To avoids the bustle of the harbour. 
Captain Harley bad stationed this boat a good 
way down the shore, and they had a long way 
to walk ere they reached the place where they 
were to embark. 

It. was a calm grey evening—.night w,as fast 

» 

closing in—the sky was overcast, and, except 

one long line of light which bounded the horf- 

won> all beside was wrapped in shade. The 

walls of Boulogne faded into a dark uncertain 

• • 

mass, which derived dignity not its own, from 
the unpertatn and mystical light ih which it pre- 
seated itself* tbat-“ Luce incerta 6 Mista,” in 
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which imagination delights ta revel. The wind 
was hushed, but the sound of tlie waves in re- 
gular recurrence stealing up the shore, made a 
melancholy whispering, and seemed to Bertha's 
fancy the last adieus of friends and country 
which she left for ever. 

As they advanced, the ground became splashy, 
and here and there long wreaths of sea-weed ren¬ 
dered their footsteps slippery* and insecure. The 
sej^rnew moved with heavy wing around, and, 
gave a melancholy cry, which accorded well 
with the cheerless waste over which they were 
passing. One large wreck lay to the right, and 
appeared more huge from the flatness of all 
around. The sea, the shore, the sky, 6eemed 
melting into each pther. “ There is something 
always sublime,” said Bimonville, “ in un¬ 
bounded space,-r-we seem the only living crea¬ 
tures in this wildernessand Bertha, without 
replying, involuntarily clung to his arm, with a 
deep sense of her own individual loneliness in 
the waste of liie. ^Scenes of sunshine and pro¬ 
sperity, of mirth and festivity, way pass from re¬ 
membrance, together with those who have shar- 
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ed their brilliancy; but such scenes as that in 
which Berth^ and Remonville were/ placed, 
where the aspect of nature adds Jo the associa¬ 
tion of ideas, and bears a fancied connection 
with our fete,-—such scenes, and those who see 
and feel their influence, with us rarely pass into 
oblivion. Bertha became fatigued—she leaned 
unconsciously on Remonville. He dreaded to 
dissipate the luxury of his feelings by discourse, 
yet, at last, some half-breathed expressions of 
concern for Bertha broke the silence which they 
had hitherto preserved; the sound of the hu¬ 
man voice at such a moment, who can describe 
its power P “ I am not weary, indeed I am not 
replied Bertha to Remonville’s inquiries, and as 
she spoke they passed under thebow of the wreck¬ 
ed vesseP which they had seen from 5far. .At 

the same instant a man rushed from the other 

•» 

side, andpresenting a pistol at Remonville, fired 
at him. The shrieks of Bertha, and the report 
of the shot, were heard by the sailors- in^ the 
boat, which was lying out at no great distance. 
They fame running to the .spot whence they 
heard the noise, but in the interim the assassin 
D 2 
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had fled, and Bertha’s whole (core was directed 
to her friendt So sadden—so unexpected—was 
this transaction, that no one thought of pursu¬ 
ing the assassin* and R&nonvilfe alone engrossed 
their attention. A dog, howeyer, of R&non- 
ville’s ran after him', barking violently, and in 
its rage,tore a piece, of the man’s coat, which it 
brought back in his mouth. At the moment 
Bertha did not regard this circumstance, but af¬ 
terwards' it recurred to her, and the aiiimal be* 
cama-^ear to her for its fidelity to its master. 
Bemonville assured Bertha he was rally slightly 
wounded in the arm; and hearing there was a 
surgeon on board the Swiftsure, he insisted on 
going into the boat, instead of returning to 
Boulogne. Bertha, distressed and ^dismayed, 
could- only entreat Bemonville to adopt that 
measure which would give him the most imme¬ 
diate succour; and as they were nearer the boat 
than the town, and that the Swiftsure was mak¬ 
ing, fast towards them, she consented to his wish¬ 
es ; and, after a few minutes of painful anxiety 
on her part, and of “some suffering on that of 

her friend, they fqund themselves on board the 
10 
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Swiftsure, The htory was related to Captain 

Harley, and relief directly procured fo/ Remon- 

ville. The ^ound proved of ff more serious 

nature than he had acknowledged, and he was 

obliged to remain below in the cabin, and give 

up Bertha’s society—a measure which inflicted 

as much pain as the accident which hachbefhllen 

him. Captain Harley did not spare his oaths 

cm the stupidity of his sailors for not having 
• • 
pursued the author of the mischief, and could 

hardly be prevailed upon not to send on shore to 
detect and punish the vilNfci if it were possible. 
Various were the conjectures they’fohned re. 
specting the motive which 1 prompted the criftve- 
It did not appear that it was committed for mo¬ 
ney, as no attempt was made to rob tfyem. The 
shot filed, the assassin had directly fled. “ Have 
you any secret enemy,” said Captain Harley 
laughing; “ any rival in love who seeks your 
life?” “ None, that I know," replied R&non- 
ville, but he appeared agitated by the question. 
“ Well,” rejoined his friend, ‘^nothing should 
prevent my going immediately back to Bou¬ 
logne but the idea that I shall return there in a 
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few days, and make diligent inquiries to bring 
this affai? to light.” 

The day afftjr they landed at Dbver, Captain 
Harley wished R&nonville to remove directly to 
his mother’s, but the surgeon pronounced he had 
too much fever to bear the motion of a carriage, 
and 'must remain some time in perfect quietness. 
“ Then I shall also remain,” said Bertha, “ of 
course.” Itemonville coloured with pleasure, 
but being left alone withher,,he said, “ Made- 
rnSlselffe' de Chanci must surely do justice to my 
motive, if I conquer-Ay own wishes, and entreat 
her to allow my friend Captain Harley and his 
sister, who I know joins him, to accompany her 
in her way to town without further delay, since, 
to remain here alone-with me could not in this 

v o 

country be advantageous.” When Berths re¬ 
flected on the circumstances of her own situation, 
the truth immediately forced itself upon her, 
and she acquiesced in Rdmonville’-s proposal. 
“ But whither am I to. go;-after waiting at Mts 
Harley’s till yqu join* me ?” “ You are not to 
wait for me, dear Mademoiselle de Chanci. I 

have other friends,-^ worthy, excellent persons, 
8 
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more suited to bt! your protector| than myself; 
with them ypu will find a respectable asylum, 
till you are deceived in Lady. 'Farnborough’s 
family. These persons, although by misfor¬ 
tune reduced to an humble situation, are fit¬ 
ted by their virtue to adorn any sphere, and 
I feel proud to present* them even-Wyou. 
Their names are De Chatelani. Some day 
you must allow me to speak to you of their 
merits; in the meantime, suffice it to assure you, 
they will gladly show you every attention, 'ami 
to them I can commit you with something like a 
feeling of comfort and security.” fiertha hesi¬ 
tated for a moment in 'replying, because she was 
afraid that by going* to other people’s houses, 
she should again incur all those evils pf depend- 
ance, which she deemed it more cruel to endure 
than any other. 1 To be handed thus about lila? 
a bale of. goods from one to another** scarcely to 
form a friendship before the tie was broken, and 
one of new and uninteresting kind was again *to 
be had recourse to, filled > her wi^h despondency. 
The mind sickens at such’perpetual change, 
and the description of virtues whose influence we 
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have never felt, when detached from hll the en- 

t 7 

dearments of social intercourse, ,produces no 
lively or corresponding interest in the heart; 
so that, Bertha listened impatiently to her friend. 
“Men,” said she mentally, .“men always arro¬ 
gate to themselves Hr right of judging for,' and 
commanding us in every relation of our lives 
with them; they think they have a right to over- • 
rule our wills, and to make our fate; but there 
is a free will given to every individual by an 
higher-power, which, at all events, exempts the 
mind from slavery.” Bertha’s own mind had 
been fatdlly warped by peculiar circumstances of 
unhappiness, and- what rite had experienced in 
her particular situation, the bitterness of disap¬ 
pointment had converted into a general maxim. 
It is perhaps one df the most fatal consequences 
cf tyranny, whether acting upon society or indi¬ 
viduals, that it poisons the pure current of 
thought, and either debases those on whom it has 
aoted into brutal stupidity, or gives them an un¬ 
due abhorrenc^ of all wholesome restraint, or 
friendly guidance. " 

Such was the nature of Bertha’s character, 
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that the latter evi} was that which fastened upon 
her with daily increasing influence. While she 
was ruminating on the thoughts which R&non- 
ville’s advice excited. Captain Harley entered 
the room', and in his mongrel jargon between 
French and English, mtrdd^oed a young girl to 
her acquaintance, whom bpwas draggiugaather 
than leading into the room, while she slunk back 
in awkward sbyntess, and seemed to suffer so 
much, fhat Bertha felt for her, and endeavoured 
to relieve her confusion by giving her a chaJ^T 
offering to take from her hand a basket which 
seemed to encumber her, but which, neverthe¬ 
less, she tenaciously held. In the interim, Cap- 
‘ tain Harley explained in his way, all that Ber¬ 
tha had already guessed, namely, that the lady 
was his’sister, tbit R&nonville had previously 
arranged she should accompany them to Lou¬ 
don, and that they were tp set out in a few 
hours. All this did not lessen Bertha’s sense of 
dependance, and while she acknowledged a-feel¬ 
ing of gratitude, *she suffered painfully at the 
idea pf being under the necessity of incurring 
obligation. . When left alone with Miss Flami. 
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nia HUrley, the latter at once tjhrew off the bash¬ 
ful demeanour, which was merely an effect of 
overweening vanity, united to bid habit, and 
commenced in most voluble discourse to explain 
to her companion, that if she appeared particu¬ 
larly shy, it was only' because she was afraid of 
her brother Tom; adding, he is the best temper¬ 
ed soul in the world, but so violent and passion¬ 
ate, he always thinks he is walking the quarter¬ 
deck and* hallooing to his men in a storm; then 
’i-get into a passion too: so, to avoid this, I have 
determined lately never to speak one word in his 
presence? but the moment his back is turned, I 
make use of my time. All this was uttered in 
French, in compliment to^Bertha, such French 
as an English boarding-school affords. Miss 
Flaminia Harley did not pause for a reply, and, 
as Bertha would have been much at a loss what 
to say, she was glad to find that the spring, 
once permitted to act, was in no danger of stop¬ 
ping, of its own accord. Miss Flaminia conti¬ 
nued. “ When I get to my aunt’s, dear Lady 
Fatrnborough, then-1 make amends for qll my 
lost pleasure; not.but what she can be cross 
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too, but then she is cross and goodtiatu^pd turn 
about so oftenl that I forget which is which.” 
This communicative person would have given 
the whole history of all her family to her com¬ 
panion, had not a summons,to Remonville ended 
their conference! 

Bertha could not take leave of the latter.with- 
out great emotion. . It seemed to her uncertain 
when, if .ever, they should meet again. .She ex¬ 
aggerated the danger which might accrue from, 
his wound; and the promise of following her to 
town as soon as he was well was the only conso¬ 
lation she felt when she departed. When in 
the carriage once again with strangers, she felt 
as if it were only then‘that she learned her for¬ 
lorn and friendless situation. 

Scarcely was the carriage in motion than Miss 
Flaminia’s inquisitive ^inces told Bertha that 
her tears were not unobserved. There is some¬ 
thing in tears which is sacred—they are pro¬ 
faned when they aro seen. “ Are all the men 
in your country very handsome*?” said Miss 
Flamima to her companion, who could hardly 
help smiling, at the idea that* a handsome man 
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was thc^only possible cause for exciting tears, 
which, however,:a certain airan<| manner that 
accompanied her words seemed; to imply. Be¬ 
fore Bertha - could answer, Captain Harley made 
a polite assertion j which , saved her all further 
trouble. “ Whaf a fool you are, Flemmyi” 
Thisrtrew a retort courteous from the sister, and 
Bertha knew enough'of English to be desirous 
of allaying theimpenriibg: stoym, and ventured 
to' say, that she believed Miss Flaminia mis. 
took the country of* which she? was a native, as 
Swiss Oountrymeny honest beings, are not fam¬ 
ed for their personal beauty; “ but were I to 
indulge my partial opinion,” added Bertha, “ I 
should say, - they derive {heir consequence from 
a better end a more worthy source.” “ I don't 
know if you are partial,” rejoined Captain Har¬ 
ley, “ but you hnve sp^p .more sense in three 
words than Flemmy ever did in her* whole life, 
time.*’ “ Well, brother,, you might have let 
Miss de Chanei find that out herself.’* “ One 
may easily find that you are’ good humoured at 
least,” said her brother; and, harmony being 
once more restored. Miss Flaminia again turned 
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to Bertha with pertinacious inquisitiveness. “ I 
hope the wounded gentleman is better. I assure 
yoU it is not our fault) but his own, that he is 
not with usj for we' would, have come in the 
coach instead of the charioj; on purpose to take 
him, only he would not. 1 hope you are not 
very sorryand she stared at Bertha;”the 
latter blushed, said she was very good-very 
attentive t and Captain Harley good humoured- 
ly observed, that the wind: had changed frorru_ 
south to south-east, a point more to the west. 
This marine information producing no reply, a 
dead' silence ensued. 

Bertha’s mind was sadly occupied in taking a 
retrospect of her past fife, nor did any very fa- 
vourable .prospect for the future enliven the 
dreUTy contemplation. But if there is a cure, 
at least an alleviation, for mental suffering, it is’ 
travelling through a country that is new to us. 
Insensibly our thoughts) are diverted from their 
usual routine of selfish speculations, and led’Tn- 
to other channels, where-generalawu^e and va¬ 
ried comparisons afford a wider range to intel- 
lect—where new sources of ’thought, more di- 
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versified, if dot so intensely interesting as those 
which relate to merely personal Reeling, give vi¬ 
gour and health $o the mind. There are no 
very striking or' commanding features in the 
country Bertha was,,passing through; but, al¬ 
though the undulations of the ground were, to 
her eye, (formed on the scale of Alpine scenery,) 
diminutive and insignificant, still the waving 
slopes of green knolls and cultured fields, even 
jn their winter attire, bore the appearance of 
industry, of peace, and a promise of luxurious 
abundance. Upon the whole, the first English 
country which a foreigner passes from Dover to 
London, conveys a pretty just specimen of the 
general character of English landscape. The 
neat appearance of every hamlet— : thp look of 
comfort that surrounds the houses—the same- 
"ness in the mode of decorating the ground 
around them, which differs only according to 
the degree of wealth possessed by each inha¬ 
bitant, but is seldom varied by any originality 
in taste—i#yer,embellished by any beauty of ar¬ 
chitecture,—all this outward face of things, so 
demonstrative of equality and of industry, made 
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Bertha think how ^blessed the people n>ust be 
whose lives, devoted to usefulness, give to all 
around them that tranquil uniformity, which 
seems the security for its continuance in the 
same degree of prosperity. 

The felicity which we see diffused around has 
certainly a benign influence over ourselves if we 
are not habitually Jrardened by selfishness, or 
are not suffering under the pressure of any im¬ 
mediate evil. Bertha acknowledged this in-» 
fluence; for, without any cause for joy which 
referred immediately to her own fate, she sunk 
into a quiescent state of satisfaction, from which 
she was aroused only by arriving at Knoll 
Park. 
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“ Heureux celui qui sqait quitter l’tot qui le quitte, et rester 
homme en depit du sort.” 


Rousseau. 


A paling surrounded a smooth and level 
lawn, some well-trimmed evergreens wene placed 
in 'an orderly manner by the side of the gravel- 
walk which conducted to the* house, which 
house was a large square red building, whose 
colour glared upon' the eye, and whose form (if 
form that may be called which consisted of one 
uniform mass of brick) rose in the middle of 
the above lawn, without any thing to relieve its 
huge inelegance, save h bright green varanda 
which stuck like a well painted bird-cAge to the 
front-door. A great bell rung, a house-dog 
parked, and after several persons had peeped at 
them from the window, a bustle was heard, ser- 
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vants made their appearance, and they w/te ad* 
mitted with a grjeat air of consequence* Cap¬ 
tain. Harley alighting, preceded the ladies up 
stairs, and there Mrs Harley stood to receive 
them. She welcomed Bertha with much con* 
sequential kindness, and three daughters were 
introduced, Besides Miss Flatainia, ComenaT Je¬ 
mima, and Flora. They all slunk back as if 
ashamed of themselves, till their aster whisper* 
ed them loud enough to he overheard, “ Don’t 
be afraid; she is very good-natured, and will 
tell you all about the French fashions.” This 

t % 

reassurance seemed to give them comfort, and 
they all flew upon Bertha at once, asking her if 
die was not . glad to come to England, and if 
die had been* very frightened in the packet; and 
if she would not choows to drink tea, till theim¬ 
possibility of answering them individually seem¬ 
ed to exonerate her from all. reply; the Mama 
alone preserved a dignified silence, j Many per¬ 
sons shelter themselves and their dulness under 
a profound taciturnity; sojd perhaps a silent 
fool is not .one of the worst fools. \ The party 
at length sat’ down in a circle, and looked at 
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each ^ther* Bertha felt t/s though she had 
dropped down among a set of.r^w beings, and 
she looked around her with a cheerless sensation 
of being alone in the world. Mrs Harley ob¬ 
served, that her young people would entertain 
Miss de Chanci, as they spoke her language; 
for'^ie’r part, it wai not the fashion in her young 
days to trouble ladies with such matters; she 
would not pretend to say, (declaring all the time, 
by her tone and look, what was her real opinion,) 
she would not pretend to say which was best, 
but the good old English was enough for her. 
Having thus spoken, she took out a small box, 
and began netting with unwearied assiduity. 

The furniture of the r apartment was splendid, 
but it was carefully set in order round the room, 
while a few old small cane chairs were those 
appropriated for actual use. No stray book, 
not even a newspaper, had found its way into 
this well-ordered room; if it was dedicated to 
any particular purpose, itjnust have been to that 
of ennui. Bertha Jiad not fortunately time to 
remain in it long, for a bell rung; Mrs Harley 
looked at her watch, observed, “ There’s the half- 
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hour-bell; Mam’style will perhaps like tcyfake off 
her hat and tjloak before supper. Tom, my 
dear, don’t trouble yourself, never mind your 
boots ; we are happy to have you any how.”— 
“ I did not intend to dressy” said Captain Har¬ 
ley, whistling. Miss Flaminia begged to con- 
duct Bertha to her room; and she observed a 
sort of dispute amopgst the girls which should 
appropriate her as their own plaything. Ber¬ 
tha was hustled out of the room; and as sooj^ 
as she found herself left with Miss Flaminia, 
the latter immediately broke forth witji, “ Well, 
what do you think of Mama,—isn’t she a quiz ? 
But I assure you she has powerful relations, 
who may be of use to you in the line you mean 
to follow * Bertha stared, repeating, * Line I 
mean to follow ?” somewhat in a tone of displea¬ 
sure. Her companion, who really meant to be 
kind, looked quite terrified, and hastened to 
add, “ Dear, don’t be so angry ; I don’t intend 
to affront you; but -the French gentleman did 
tell my brother, that you meant K> be a gover¬ 
ness, that is to say, to educate young ladies of 
fashion;” and a great stress, was laid on the 
VOL. I. E 
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word it^hion# Bertha smilecft, and smiled partly 
at her own idle pride, which coyld not endure 
to hear from another the name and designation 
of the situation she had chosen to adopt. I How 
often is it a name, and not a fact, which shocks 
us ? i Bertha, reproaching herself for the bad 
graclTwith which slie received Miss Flaminia’s 
offers of service, endeavoured to behave with 
greater, courtesy; and having excused herself 
from appearing at supper, bade her good even¬ 
ing, and closed her door for the night. 

When Bertha was left alone, she again expe¬ 
rienced all those bitter feelings of desolation and 
dependance, natural to a mind such as hers, at 
being thus cast upon the' protection of strangers, 
and those strangers so different frotn .herself, or 
from all she had ever loved or admired. She 
endeavoured, however, to conquer this unavail¬ 
ing regret; and the next morning she arrayed 
her countenance in smiles to meet the Harleys, 
acknowledging, that it is a positive duty to re¬ 
pay the kindness shown to us, however mis* 
taken or inelegant in its mode, by gentleness 
and complacency. “ See,'’ said Mrs Harley, 
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“ how Mam'seUe (jpmes into a roam- Jiave I 
not always shcjwn you, girls, how you should 
do, but you would never mind me?” The awk¬ 
wardness this educating of children upon com¬ 
pany always occasions had 'scarcely subsided, 
when the four Miss Harleys approached Ber¬ 
tha, examining her dress, 'exclaiming, “. La, 
how funny ; but I should be ashamed to wear 
my hat so. Well, it is very pretty;, but I 
should not know what to do with shawl, it 
would be always hanging about among my feet.” 

While another cried, “ Do teach me, do show 

• • 

me, won’t you now ? You look so good-natur¬ 
ed.” The tea-kettle brought a happy diversion 
in favour of Bertha, and the business of the day 
commence^. * After breakfast, Bertha was oblig¬ 
ed to attend Mrs Harley through the whole 
management of her domestic concerns,—cows 
and pigs,—hens, and chickens,—kitchen and 
garret,—were all severally shown off, till Ber¬ 
tha, pale and weary, hoped to be permitted to 
rest in an agreeahle evergreen walk, which she. 
had seen ‘from the windows, and whither she had 
resorted for refuge ; but scarcely had she reach- 
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ed it, './hen the tribe of girlsfj came running out 
of breath, and declaring, “ She,must come tod 
see Tom’s stables; he will never, forgive you if 
you don’t.” To the stables then she went. 
The same neatness, f the same precision reigned, 
even to the cost of the animals, who were 
condemned to lose their ears and their tails in 
its honour. Bertha had hefird much of the fame 
of English horses; when she saw these, how dif¬ 
ferent were her feelings of fancied admiration 
from those now excited by reality. The wild 
eye of fire, the flowing mane, the nostril breath¬ 
ing impatience, and the tail waving gracefully, 
or blown by the wind ; all these were exchang¬ 
ed for a smooth coat, a‘hogged mane, a docked 
tail, and a neat ( groom leading the poor disgrac¬ 
ed animal up and down in a kind of measured 
pace. “ Miss de Cbanci,” said Captain Har¬ 
ley, approaching her, “ I have done Elemmy 
the honour to call that fine mare after her. She 

won the sweepstakes at ■‘-“-i- races last year, 

.and I expect she will do as much for me this.” 
Then going up to his ‘groom, he left the ladies 
without waiting for a reply; but Miss Flemmy 
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insisted on doing tile honours of tlfe stable, and 
she effectuallyjkept Bertha till it was time to 
dress for dinner. During the progress of din¬ 
ner, which appeared to Bertjjia of never-ending 
tedium, the only conversation was, “ Won’t 
you drink a glass of wine wjth me ? What part 
do you prefer P Richard,” turning to the Maitre 
d’hotel, “ how should this joint be cut? John, 
don’t you see that dish is not straight*? Give 
Miss de Chanci the melted butterand then a 
long pause of gravity, and an air of importance, 
which seemed to imply that dinner was an affair 
of state, till poor Bertha nearly dropped asleep. 
At length Mrs Harley desired her son to ring 
for candles in the drawing-room. Bertha won¬ 
dered, but, with alacrity, hailed the sound ever 
after as the signal of escape. Captain Harley 
nodded to his mother when she arose to leave 
the room, and Bertha, waiting in the expecta¬ 
tion that he was going to hand her, the girls a]l 
broke forth into a‘titter, saying, “ No, no, 
you’ll see no more of Tom, I can tell you, f<3r 
some hours to come.” TJie idea that she 
wanted to see Tom disconcerted Bertha, and 
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she left’the foom weary, disgusted, and morti¬ 
fied. 

During a week that Bertha remained at 
Knoll Park, no variety occurred by which it 
was possible for her to distinguish one day from 
another; and every night when she retired to 
rest, and every morning when she arose, she 
felt that the evening and the morning were the 
only vicissitudes that marked the lapse of 
' lime. This suspension of sensation is not the 
blessed calm of tranquillity—it is as if sleep¬ 
ing we are conscious of being asleep, and vainly 
try to wake, in order to live again. Bertha 
dreaded this apathy—it was abhorrent to her 
nature—and she almost wished for pain, if 
pleasure were never again to excite emotion. 
.The day of departure from Knoll Park at 
length arrived—the very motion of the carriage 
was relief, and seemed to give assurance to' Ber¬ 
th" that she Was leaving the lead of lethargy in 
its own mire of dulness. “Miss Flaminia was 
in high spirits; and although her brother fire, 
quently reminded her, in no very courtly phrase, 
that she had not yet arrived at one of her jun- 
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ketting parties, anti that he could dispense with 
the overflowing of her felicity, she continued, 
nevertheless, to talk with a profusion of words 
and an absence of ■ ideas, which demands no 
quality from the hearer, except that of good 
nerves. On a near approach to London, Ber¬ 
tha found herself, called upon for a more'than 
usual share of this, physical perfection. Her 
senses became gradually more and more .confus¬ 
ed by the innumerable concourse of carriages., 
which whirled in all directions. Animals driv¬ 
en to slaughter—carters swearing—miserable 
horses, whose last efforts were made for some 
hard task-master, who extracted work from ex¬ 
piring nature. That tier attention rested on 
these objects of pain and misery rather than 
on those of pleasure and. of splendour which 
abounded also, must be attributed not less to 
the scenes in which she-had hitherto chiefly re¬ 
sided) (and which had given a pensive cast to 
her mind,) than to that peculiarity of her na¬ 
ture, which eyer turned with a qtfioker sense of* 
perception to, sympathize in suffering than in 
pleasure,—for this melancholy sense of pain 
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fixes itself tht more intensely- where it can least 
afford relief. Driving through ^ the bustle of 
London, on foggy March morning, Bertha 
felt all that despondency which such a mind as 
hers must feel on entering a world wholly new 
to her, where no being awaited her approach, or 
would hallow her presence with a welcome. 
She gazed anxiously at the innumerable passen¬ 
gers as if she expected to find some one who in¬ 
terested her, while the melancholy conviction 
was at her heart, that no eye would meet hers 
with one glance of affection. 

When Bertha crossed Westminster Bridge, 
she observed, through the dense fog, by a kind 
of brazen sun light, those various objects of 
magnificence which this country of commerce 
and wealth displays, and which its inhabitants 
pass by hourly without remarking. The proud 
Thames, bearing on its breast opulence from all 
parts of the world-—the Gothic grandeur of 
Westminster Abbey, with fill its associations of 
remembrance—St Paul’s in the distance, to¬ 
gether with that congregated mass of intermin¬ 
able building, which seemed still more immea- 
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surable viewed thrcjugh the smoky atmosphere-— 
all these excited in Bertha an exclamation of 
genuine wonder and amazement, which was gra¬ 
tifying to Captain Harley's ear. 

She was set down at a pjfun-looking house in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey, and 
Miss Flaminia and her brother proceeded to 
Russell Square, after promising to call upon her 
in the course of a few days. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oft let me wander o’-r the dewy fields, 

Where freshness'breathes, and dash the trembling drops 

From tlie bent bush, as through the verdant marc 

Of sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk, 

« 

Or taste the smell of dairy. 

Thomson. 


The appearance of Remonville’s friends was 
exactly what they had been described,—simple, 
but not vulgar—kind, but not officious. They 
conducted Bertha to the room destined for her: 
comfort; cleanliness, and, above all,'the healing 
balm of kindness, made her feel she was not so 
desolate; and when JVJadame de Chatelain pla¬ 
ced a letter in her ha,nd from Remonville, the 
whole world agaip seemed bright, and she only 
begged to be alone to peruse its contents. 
These contents might not have amused any 
third person ; to Bertha they were replete with 
interest. A confused and vague sensation of 
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delight re-animate<| her—existenceVas no longer 
insipid—every thing in an instant had changed, 
and she allowed herself to float*on the current 
of time, buoyed up with fallacious expectations 
of a happiness, vague and. undefined. Rocked 
by these pleasing delusions., she fell asleep, but 
again awoke to reflection and care. The follow¬ 
ing day passed heavily, and personal illness 
added t@ the uneasiness of her mind. The 
agitation she experienced lest this should pre¬ 
vent her from seeking Lady Farnborough, and 
entering immediately upon her new .duties, in¬ 
creased the evil she dreaded; and when night 
again returned, it was in vain she attempted to 
dismiss,the thought, and to court repose.— 
Fearful dreams, the companions of a ’feverish 
sleep, deprived her of rest. When Madame de 
Chatelaan came at a late hour the next day to 
inquire for Bertha, she was still in bed. Asham¬ 
ed of transgressing the rules of a family whose 
hours were early and regular, (for she had 
learned (hat it is a duty to attencl to the cus’- 
toms and accommodations of others,) she began 
to apologise; but Madame de Chatelain looking 
earnestly at her coufttenapce. and kindly taking 
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her hand, said, “ I am afraid j/ou have too much 
reason for such indulgence; you are certainly 
far from well.’ 1 This prediction proved true. 
Bertha became gradually worse. Her trials had 
worn out her frame; i she was in a high fever, 
and to what passed for some days after, she be¬ 
came'wholly insensible. 

The first object she beheld, when conscious¬ 
ness returned, was R&nonville, but Remonville 
so pale, so altered !—She exclaimed with a feeble 
voice, in whose very tremulousness there was 
indescribable tenderness, “ How ill you have 
been, and no friend has been near you.” His 
languid eyes sparkled with pleasure at the in¬ 
terest thus evinced for him, and Bertha marked 
with regret the effect produced by this simple 
expression’of her feelings, and said no more. 
Gradually the event of the last few days re¬ 
turned to her recollection. The He Cha* 
telains, alarmed for her life, had sent for Re¬ 
monville, who, disregarding his own health, flew 
to her. . Bertfia had'walked through the valley 
of the shadow of death, but its horror was un¬ 
known to her,—she was alike ignorant of its ter¬ 
rors and its sufferings. Had the tomb opened 
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its portals then, site might have parsed them un¬ 
conscious of the gloom. There were after mo¬ 
ments in her life when she could have wished 
they had done so. 

Remonville’s wounded arm was still in a sling; 
the paleness of his countenance added to its in¬ 
terest, and on his expressive features wsls im¬ 
pressed that heartfelt devotion, which art cannot 
feign. It was under these peculiar* circum¬ 
stances of increased interest, that Bertha again 
beheld him, and was restored to his society. It 
was a time too short for present felicity,.too long 
for her future happiness. How different from 
the vulgar count of days and hours did the en¬ 
suing month of Bertha’s existence present itself 
in after time to her recollection. 

The gradual renovation which follows illness 
to the moral world what the first days of spring 
are to nature. The soul seems regenerated, 
more pure, more capable of giving and eliciting 
every delicate impression,—yet soothed and 
calmed, and tuned to the’ finest*harmony of its 
nature. With Bertha it was false security, a 
deceitful quiescence, as dangerous as it was de¬ 
lightful. 
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RemonviM watched the progress of her con¬ 
valescence, studied her looks, prevented her 
wishes, made her, in short, live in that P*-1 
world from whence to emerge is ,>t to lr 
to vegetate. Once wr twice Bertha at' ,, 
to refer to her situation, to her necessh . - • . 

cumstances, to the obligation < jinking a 1 •'•at. 
and providing for mere existence; 1 ut at some 
moments she was silenced by a plepdir gdooi. . ie 
dared not encounter a second time, and 
times, by an entreaty n * to oner on a;.> 
ject of business which might. ghatc her 
tard her recovery. With a deli; uy a tin 
times more to be dreaded ( than the most >■ ■?- 

sioned language, Remonvilk, though ignmaut 
of Bertha’s real situation, refrained fh»m any 
expression of his gi’owing attachment ’which 
might have amused in her a sense of *iu- e .1 
duty,—while the constant presence of Monsieur 
and Madame de Chatelam sanctioned +b:u of 
Remonville, and left nothing to ahem her puri¬ 
ty, though all to enslave her affections. . 

Country air was-ordered to restore B*. tlia's 
health, which remained in a very feeble state, 
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and pleasant lodges were procured in the vi¬ 
cinity of Wim.oor Forest, whither their little 
party removed. At first the shafrp winds kept 
Tv. uu a priso r to the house, but towards the 
i'ui oi April an unusually mild spring admitted 
of • going out; and rmyiy morning hours 
wer" spent in an dering about the wood,* and 
"mha.uig thet first breath of reviving nature, 
wl. ’ seems to' give new life alike to all that 
o ■ "oral an ’ a sensitive being. 

endor verdure o r the young grass in par- 
i. . pietvii ,ere and there the brojvncar- 
. . .ui leaves which the preceding winter 

!i ri i. lorcd on the ground—an early violet 
p' Oj ^forth its . .igradt blossom, the very 
smell of •..» earth which at this»season seems to 
”ivo si_, of gratulation, was vaguely delicious, 
;!i‘d ' .-ertha breathed renovated health in 

evciy mo. ;sa •, .valk, the following lines came 
to Lif 

i i um G of peculiar, po'''', m 

Vfe -vn in .spring s first genial hour; 
who that inhales fhe •au.i perfume 
Of the first violet’s opening bloom, 
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Feels nut the grateful odour pise 
His heart to no ignoble praise, 

And bids a mental incense rise 
In mingling essence to the skies; 

Nor yet confined to one alone, 

Though loveliest gem in Flora’s throne, 

On Nature’s brow a varied wreath 
Of varying sweets perpetual breathe. 

In Summer’s bright meridian hours. 

When flaunt profuse the garden flowers. 
When every hedge-row boasts its rose, 

And prodigally sweetness throws; 

Does not the magic fragrance give 
t Rapture to all that feel and live ? 

Oh ! I-have breathed its subtle charm, 

With hope and youthful fancy warm. 

And I have owned tliq mystic power, 

In riper and in sadder hour. 

But never has it ceased to, be 
Sweet harbinger of ecstasy. 

In Autumn, when is heard no sound. 

Save a leaf falling to the ground, 

Or rivulet that trickling clear. 

Makes lulling sound to f»ncy dear, 

When n ( ot a sunbeam dares intrude 
Its ray on Nature's pensive mood, 

I’ve often roved ’midst brary brake, 

And watched the feathery fern leaves shake ; 
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What time the moorfowl’s russet win 
From covert like itself would spring. 

When timid roebuck ever stood 
Peeping unseated from forth the wood, 
When not a breath of air would sweep 
The glassy surface of the deef. 

And yet an tjnfelt zephyr bore 
The salt scent of the distant Ihore, 

Which mingling with the heath flower’s bell. 
Convey’d a wild delicious smell. 

If fate my wand’ring footsteps lead 
The Earth’s remotest verge to tread. 

Should the like perfume greet my sense. 

It would a powerful spell dispense, 

And call back memory to her throne. 

To tell of hours and scenes long flown. 

When Winter comes at length o’er all, 

Hanging its sombre dtath-like pall, 

iitfiAe'pent has devis’d a way. 

To cheat the joyless dreary day {* 

Whilst Summer odours float around. 

Winter in vain despoils the ground j 

Sheltered by art and nursed by taste, 

See Flora reigns ’mid Nature’s waste, 

«* 

And foreign sweets are rear’d to prove 
That all things thrive with care and loye. 


One of*the favourite haunts of Bertha and Re- 
monville was a secluded part of the wood where 
an excavation, originally formed^ by a gravel- 
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pit, but now' nearly overgrown with briars and 
brushwood and fern, afforded one of> those con¬ 
fined, yet rich scenes of beauty, where fancy 
may linger delighted. The brown and plaited 
leaves of the oak m,its first budding state, con¬ 
trasted beautifully jrith the bright colour of the 
young and brilliant hawthorn. There was no¬ 
thing of grandeur, m the scenery, but there is 
always.much of interest in the mystery of a 
wood,—the contract of the foliage, the varied 
character of the branches and barks of trees, 
even in their leafless state, the minute tracery 
of their finer fibres, the dancing chequered 
shade, the gleams of light, all bearing analogy 
to life and to its passionsj—above all, the uncer¬ 
tainty produced jjy the confined bodndary of the 
objects which crowd together, and prevent the 
eye from penetrating to distance, combine to 
charm a mind which is accustomed to court the 
vague delight of undefined thought* Chateau- 
briant says, “ Heureusement quand lea mysteres 
de la vie finissent, ceux de la mort commencent.” 
For Bertha, that softening veil of mystery still 
existed; yet, soon the time was approaching 
when it was to be tom asunder; but this me- 
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lancholy Consciousness was yet a* little while 
delayed. One day as Bertha, fatigued «by a 
longer ramble than usual, rested oh a bank near 
their favourite scene, “ Observe,” said B&non- 
ville, after a short pause, “ observe those mossy 
stones, that decayed paling, those trailing 
plants which twine so gracefully together,* na¬ 
ture surely has combined them in one of her 
most tasteful moods, and without any of those 
marked features which raist? the thoughts to 
soar above the earth; a lover of rural scenery 
might sit for hours together, dreaming pn the 
dream of life; and is it not thus in domes¬ 
tic scenes ? A mind not hardened by the world, 

• 

does not^recjuire turbulent emotions and strik¬ 
ing incidents to excite its enjoyment; daily oc¬ 
currences and simple pleasures will vary such a 
life, with all the fine shades of acute and dis¬ 
tinguishing perception, and convey to it the 
purest thrill of rapture.” He pressed Berthas 
hand gently—so gently she could not.be offend¬ 
ed,—it would have been prudery to'have noticed 
it. Bertha only sighed, but nuking no reply, 
some moments of silence ensued, and they mu- 
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tually felt that happiness wjhich is too subtle to 
be fined or defined. Bertha beheld those very 
shades of feeling, which Remonville had so well 
described, pass over his countenance, like airy 
shadows darting through a pure stream. 

But not like those innocuous pass. 

Which shoot athwart the liquid glass; 

For these, with many a heavy trace, 

* Stamp rugged lines that ne’er efface. 


, This scene was no more repeated. \ Alas 1 
when does the same moment return precisely as it 
has been felt , and as it has occurred P—Never. 

One day glided on after another in quick suc¬ 
cession ; the mornings' still spent in , rambling 
about the woo<3, and in the evenings Monsieur 
de Chatelain read aloud, while Remonville 
sketched the scene where the morning had pass¬ 
ed ; thus doubling existence, and fixing every 
pleasure as much as its evanescent nature is ca¬ 
pable of Ijeing fixed. Bbrtha’s health was now 

re-established; bift this circumstance, which 

« 

gave delight to her friends, excited only melan¬ 
choly in her breast. She felt she could no long- 
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er be under self-delusion, and tha# to protract 
this life of idleness and indulgence was morally 
wrong. She determined to break the spell, but 
yet a few more days elapsed, and still her reso¬ 
lution was unfulfilled. 

Remonville had proposed ^n excursion to Clif- 
den; every thing had been arranged, and Bertha 
said mentally, “ This one day more, and then.” 
She recollected at a previous epoch of her life 
having pronounced the same words; they con¬ 
jured up a painful train of thought, and she 
passed a sleepless night. When she met her 
friends the ensuing morning, she was assailed 
by expressions of the .tenderest anxiety. She 
assured .them she was not ill; she tried to banish 
the seriousness which wrapped hpr in gloom. It 
were better, perhaps, never to banish such se¬ 
riousness. There is a prophetic voice of warning 
in the breast of every one, previous to taking 
any decided step in life, which, if not disregard¬ 
ed, would save us Aom many a pang. But 
Bertha, lulling conscience &sleep,*caught the il-* 
lusion of pleasure which floated before her, in 
the enjoyment of the present moment. Remem- 
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brance of the paat was forgotten, and reference 
to the future avoided. 

When they reached Clifden, Bertha was en¬ 
chanted with the tender character of its sylvan 
scenery. The spring appeared to her like the 
favourite haunt of v Dian and her nymphs; the 
pureness but darkness of its waters, shaded by 
high banks of trees, with the Thames rolling its 
full and quiet stream in front; while the rich¬ 
ness of the opposite fields, busily gay with the 
labours of the husbandman, and vocal with the 
carols of the lark, lent contrasted grace to the 
still secrecy of the shadowy water. There was 
a small summer-house which marred the beauty 
of the landscape, but a sudden shower obliged 
Bertha'to take refuge under its shelter. Mon¬ 
sieur and Madame de Chatelain had been de¬ 
tained, by meeting some friends at the inn, and 
Remonville was once again done with her; but 
his presence now failed in lending to the hour 
that gleam of tranquil delight in which of late 
‘she had basked, without daring to define its es¬ 
sence. The hour, the storm, the same peculiar 
features of the landscape, all combined to con- 
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jure up images of the past—the mote harrowing 

from having long Iain dormant; and a tide of 

» 

remembrance rushed over her mind, which trans¬ 
formed the smiles on her countenance to an ex¬ 
pression of the deepest sadoeps!. H&nonville ap¬ 
proached her; his solicitude gave more than its 
wonted tenderness to his whole demeanour, as 
taking her hand he uttered some accents of sym¬ 
pathising inquiry. But Bertha seemed >not to 
hear him, as she murmured hi a low and rapid 
tone, “ One day more, and then—■” Heavy sighs 
choked her utterance, her head sank op her 
breast, and she seemed wholly absorbed in some 
mysterious and agonizing recollection. Then 
suddenly^ awakening, as if from a trance, she 
snatched her'hand from that of Remoriville’s, 
and exclaimed in a tone of inexpressible anguish 
and terror, “ Leave me, Oh ! leave me I conjure 
you, and for ever.” 

Astonishment, mortification, and the deepest 
concern, were depicted on Remonville’s counte¬ 
nance, as he with difficulty ’articulated, “ If I 
♦ 

have been presumptuous, pardop me, it is a fault 
that shall not again occur.-—Have I then deserv- 
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ed this ? buCyou shall be obeyed and he hastily 
rushed from her presence. 

Bertha reihained a prey to contending emo¬ 
tions. “ How capricious, how unfeeling, must I 
appear to him ?” thought die. “ How must I have 
wounded his feelings, too, by theseeming unkind- 
nesSofmy behaviour; but, alas! what is the pang 
which I have inflicted on his heart, to that with 
which- memory wrings mine !" She remained 
lost in painful recollection, till roused by the re¬ 
turn of Remonville. She did not venture to 
look at him, but there is an intuitive species of 
vision that, conveys a knowledge of all that is 
passing, without actually raising our eyes to the 
object. # He met her with a forced tranquillity of 
demeanour, which, far from allayipg the poig¬ 
nancy of her feelings, conveyed the melancholy 
apprehension, that, by her unaccountable beha¬ 
viour, she had estranged from her the only 
friend she now possessed, a friend to whom she 
owed so much, and for ‘Whom she experienced 
the warmest'lsentinlents erf gratitude and esteem. 

During his .short absence, Remonville had 
« 

struggled, and successfully, to regain some com- 
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mand over his tumultuous feelings* The pride 
of a generous heart, unjustly wounded, for a 
moment rose above the pangs of disappointed af- 
fectk>n,agdhe rejoined her with an apparent calm¬ 
ness, whwh, contrasted with her own agitation, 
seferired to her that of indifference. Both remain¬ 
ed silent, and Bertha's embarrassment every mo¬ 
ment increased. Scarcely conscious of what she 
uttered, s>he at length stammered out tht names 
of Monsieur and Madame deChatelain. “ Shall T 

go for them ?” asked De Remonville. “ Yes- 

no——” A mist came before her eyes, various 
emotions ebbed and flowed at her heart, till, over¬ 
come by the conflict of contending feelings, and 

• ft 

weak from recent illness, she burst into tears. 
In a moment Remonville was at her feet. Wholly 
thrown off his guard, he implored, in the most 
tender and earnest manner, to know in what he 
had oflended her. When sufficiently recovered 
to speak, she urged him tb rise, assured him 
that she had never'bt?en offended with him, and 
accounted for her agitatidn by •referring it to 
shame-for her late weak and inexplicable behavi¬ 
our, and grief at perceiving that she had there- 
VOL. I. F 
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by forfeited* his esteem. “ I feel,”" said she, 
“ that you must condemn me; to you my man¬ 
ner must have been unaccountable, and must re¬ 
main unaccounted for.” She sighed* and a slight 
tremor shook her frame as she spoke fthai mak¬ 
ing an effort at composure, she rejoined, “ But 
whcii I tell you that I condemn myself, will you be 
appeased ? when I ask your forgiveness, will you 
refuse it P" “ My forgiveness!” rejoined Remon- 
ville, reproachfully*, and an endearing but sad ex¬ 
pression of intellectual pain hovered in every 
fibre of his touching countenance. “ Something,” 
be said, “ preys upon your mind, some former 
anguish recurs, which I cannot, dare not, hope to 
lighten—-Your fate, I see, can never be jnade by 
me; yet I might perhaps ameliorate ks severity, 
perhaps relieve you of part of the burden, that 
weighs upon your heart. Do not think me pre- 
suiftptuous, if I entreat to be honoured with 
your confidence; tfye. interest I have ever taken 
in all that relates to you, perhaps gives me some 
‘title to make this request; you surely know me 
toofcwell, to suppose that I would abuse the pre¬ 
cious deposit.” Bertha, influenced by- the plead- 
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ings of fisemonvillej by the fulness* of her own 
heart, and by thoughts which longed for the re¬ 
lief of communication, hesitated a*few moments, 
and then^eplied, “I believe it will afford me 
much soothing consolation t*> unburthen my op¬ 
pressed mind to one who I think is capable of 
indulgence and sympathy; but I am not by* any 
means certain, that, in so doing, I may not lose 
the friend.I have gained. The fate of a human 
being is involved in her condifct; that conduct is 
often erroneous, frequently blameable, but not 
such as to make her wholly unworthy of your 
esteem ; yet still, if, in yielding to your curiosity, 
I forfeit any part of your good will, 1 shall re¬ 
pent having done so, and what can give me the 
assurance that I shall not ?” i‘ Your charac¬ 
ter, my promise,” quickly rejoined Remonville. 
Bertha shook her head mournfully. “ May 
I then hope that you will make me acquainted 
with the particulars of your fate, and the causes 
of your grief?” cried*the former." “I may be 
able to alleviate your sorrows; ifill you—will 
you confide in me ?” “ Perhapg,—;—” said Ber¬ 
tha. At that moment Monsieur and Madame de 
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Chatelain entered, and prevented he*’ front add¬ 
ing more. 

When Bertha found herself again in her a!part- 
ment, at Windsor, she began to reflect upon the 
conversation she had that day had with RCrifbn- 
ville, and thought,'Hvith mixed; uneasiness and re¬ 
gret, of the half promise of confidence he had 
succeeded in extorting from her. The idea of 
commlmicating the events of her life to any one 
filled her with trepidation, and she took from a 
portfolio a manuscript narration of them, which 
she had employed her lonely hours in writing, 
and glanced timidly over its pages, which had 
been blotted by many^ a tear. “ Shall I unveil 
my folly, my imprudence, to the on|w friend I 
have in the world ?” exclaimed- she’ to herself, 
“and thuB, perhaps, eternally forfeit his respect 
and esteem P I'fondly believed that mAhy of J tny 
error scarry their palliation along withthem 1 , but 
he, hot being bllhded"by self-love, ihay thitik ’my 
conduct ntost degrstdihg 'ahd inexcUfeable;” - 

However,'she soon began ttf^Tceiye that she 
was bound in homntr&hd duty to itia6e i R^6ion- 
tille acquainted with her sifuatlhh^tb'ft Certain 
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extent. His behavjour showed toc^plainly, that 
his feelings towards her were of a warmer and 
tenderer nature than those of mete friendship; 
and Bertha reflected, that, if she any longer con¬ 
cealed that she was a married'woman, she would 
be indirectly guilty of encouifeging and fostering 
a criminal passion, which might eventually* de¬ 
stroy the peace of them both. She therefore re¬ 
solved to put her manuscript into the hands of 
Remonville, though she feared that consequences, 
painful and humiliating to herself, would result 
from the gratification of his curiosity., 

Remonville thought all that day and night on 
the “ Perhaps” of Bertha. One word excites a 
thousand thoughts, and 'sums up ages of joy or 
misery, off hope or suspense. «He knew that 
Bertha intended returning .to. London in the 
course of a few days, along with the Chatelains, 
so that, if the “ Perhaps” were not ripened into 
certainty during the time she remained at Wind¬ 
sor, he had little hdpes that his wishes ever 
would be t gratified. 

Next morning, Bertha perceived, by Bemon- 
ville’s behaviour, that he intended to remind her 
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of what had passed between ,them the preceding 
day. However, she anticipated him in this, 
and presenting her manuscript, said, “ These 
pages will unfold the history of my life. Read 
them with indulgence, and know me for what I 
am, inasmuch as I'■know myself.” Rcmonville 
received it with a degree of emotion, which pre¬ 
vented him from making any reply, and imme¬ 
diately retired to his own apartment, and eagerly 
commenced its perusal. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Life of Bertha de Chanci. 

“ I shall dwell often upon things that may 
appear trivial or tedious. I shall write, of the 
moon—of the weather—of the aspect of nature 
in its different seasons. I will not think what 
any one.else may, or rather, might, think of such 
and suchVi paragraph, be&tuse it is myself I 
wish to see upon paper—to trace my errors to 
their source—to be perfectly natural, in short, 
—is this possible P I will try. 

“ My mother died before I was of an age to 
regret her loss, and my father some months pre¬ 
vious to my birth. I have ofte/I, in my child¬ 
hood, when my natal day returned, beep called 
by my aunts, in whose care I was left, to look 
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at, and weep t>ver a veil of black crajie, which 
was folded round me at the baptismal .font, in 
honour of my father's memory. “ Remember,’’ 
they said, “ my dear Bertha, remember the life 
of man is a path o^ thorns; gloom and sadness 
is the lot of all white on their earthly pilgrim¬ 
age. ' But, raising your eyes to Heaven, be¬ 
hold there the land of the blessed—the goal you 
are to 'strive for. The sorrows of <a mortal 
state resemble this valuless gauze: like it, when 
free from self-reproach, they cast no shadows on 
the soul’s eternal happiness.” Then would my 
kind aunts, with the anxious love which accom¬ 
panies all human affections, wipe from my 
cheeks the tears they had excited to jlow, and, 
kissing me, say, with a shuddering interest, 
“ Yet, may God forbid this mourning veil 
should be the femblem of your fate.’’ The 
previous piety of the exhortation was but too 
often lost to me in the superstitious dread the 
latter part of it elicited; dnd I never heard the 
words fate or* destiny pronounced, that I did 
not attach to them the Remembrance of the 
black veil and tremble. 
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“ My aunts traced their origii* to the ancient 
Helvetian, and believed firmly,,tbat they were 
descended from that Julius Aljnnus.wljo lived 
in the middle of the first century of the Christ¬ 
ian era. To this pride of dbcestry was annexed 
the greatest individual humility; and if they 
sometimes confounded an Allwise Providence, 
working together for good in the end, with that 
of a fortuitous power termed Fate, it.was only 
that they had not learned those metaphysical dis¬ 
tinctions which scepticism or ignorance some¬ 
times avail themselves of; the formerjto satisfy 
die pride of reason, the latter to disguise its in¬ 
capacity. When my good aunt^used the word 
fate, they considered It as designating an attri¬ 
bute of Providence} and made no distinction of 
meaning when they spid, “ I#e,Bieudispose 
de toutor, “ ThU^g.dccretdu sort.” The 
tenderness- of taught them that, re¬ 

finement, which their pimple habits—the same¬ 
ness of; their, mode bf livings—and the rigid vir¬ 
tue ofyheir. might.Otherwise have rather 

suppressed- than nourished, , Although their 
manners were not modelled on those of a court, 
f 2 
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or upon the ejfnemeral and frivolous rulSs of ton , 
or of any one circle or set of people, there was a 
native dignity about them which shone the more 
conspicuously from being stamped on originality 
of character. Their "establishment—their at¬ 
tire—were frugal; 'yet there was enough to 
spare for hospitality; and no traveller, of what¬ 
ever degree, was ever turned from the door 
without fcourtesy, assistance, or accommodation. 
“ Are not all travellers,” said my aunts, “ in 
the road of life, and do we not all, in some way 
or other, require the aid of charitable donations 
from the good and the liberal ?” 

“ There wete certain seasons of the year when 
the Dames Alpina de Chanci appeared* with 
unusual pomp. These were, during the time of 
the vintage, and ofl the' first of May, when the 
cattle are led from ’tlpei^irinter pasture to the 
mountains. At these qmchs they put on all 
their splendour, and received tTlfr' homage of 
their dependants with a kind of innocent pride 
and rural pageant, which contrasted sfangely 
with the general simplicity of their habits alxd 
mcfdes of life. Well do I remember a certain 
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old squftre gilt carriage, lined •with stamped 
leather, to which the cart-horses were yoked 
with the utmost ceremony every Sunday; and 
although the one was blind, and the other lame, 
I feel a reflected joy, even liow, at that which I 
experienced when I saw tiem led forth to this 
car of triumph. 

“ No courser of Arabia’s land ever excited 
more pleasure or admiration than these daily 
tillers of the soil conveyed to the simple specta¬ 
tors, from whom they were destined to receive 
their meed of fame. 

“ This occasional indulgence and gratification 
of vanity did not impair that geiyiine simplicity 
of character, which was so truly their own. In¬ 
deed, it Was the only relief which varied that 
even tenor of life which either rocks the facul-, 
tics to lethargic repose, or, acting upon a mind 
of determined vigour and keen sensibility, gives 
additional force to the first by opposing its de¬ 
sires, and fresh, stinullus to the latter by afford¬ 
ing it eyery species of aliment 4hat it loves tb 
feed upon. 

“ I received little or nothing of what is term- 
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ed education .* I thought before I kfiew how 
to read; and when I readj my reading was of 
that desultory kind which raised the mind to 
soar in a vague sublime, but in nowise chastises 
the imagination, or i'orms the judgment to the 
sober relish of real life. 

“ Ehad all the intense feeling of love and 
friendship long before- I ever saw any ob¬ 
ject in Which to embody them. And-the wor¬ 
ship I paid to the iiftages of my fancy was pure 
and faultless as the ideal beings of my adora¬ 
tion. 

“ Every circumstance of my life tended to 
cherish in me«.this fatal disposition to make a 
world of my own, and not to make nje fit for 
the world as it is. loved my aunts with a 
grateful fondness, and with a reverential admi¬ 
ration of their virtues; but the great difference 
in age precluded friendship, .and nothing filled 
my affections—those affections, so warm—so 
fond—so .true—which never have, and never 
can, be filled. 'Friendship is a .sentiment which 
demands perfect equality, qpd, must derive its 
source from our intellectual faculties. It is a 
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choice rather thaij an impulse; dhd, in that re* 
spect, its character is strikingly different either 
from the passion of love, or from the intuitive 
tenderness which arises from the ties of consan¬ 
guinity. 

“ I had no companions of my own age, nor do 
I recollect ever to have wished for any. I, 
therefore, never experienced these pleasures of 
childhood which I have so often heard of, and 
seen so rapturously described in books as the 
golden age of man's existence. The remem¬ 
brance of that period presents nothing to me 
but melancholy and mbrtification. 

“ The first era from which I jean date my ex¬ 
istence, _since it is the first strong emotion Lean 
recall to'* my recollection, watf one of sorrow; 
and let no person say the pangs we experience- 
in childhood >are slight, because those circum¬ 
stances which excite them are generally such. 
It is now fourteen years ago that one of these 
trivial instances occurred, which I still remem- 
her, an4, remembering, feel with a yet vivid sen¬ 
sation of the pang it then • occasioned. Like 
other children,-1 loved’ to find birds* nests, but 
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not, like other children, to plunder or' destroy 
then. There was one, however, which I visit¬ 
ed so frequently i that the evil which I did not 
intend to do, I actually committed. After hav¬ 
ing been frequently warned in vain, that if I 
persisted in pulling tfie branches about, on which 
the frail tenement depended, 1 should inevitably 
destroy it. I at length, one luckless hour, 
bought my experience dearly, for down, fell the 
mossy fabric with all its unfledged nestlings. 
What could I do to repair the mischief ? Alas ! 
if it is difficult to avoid evil, how much more so 
to find its remedy! I endeavoured to gather 
the unfledged bis'ds together, and squeezing them 
the best way I could, but not that in which na¬ 
ture had delicately placed, into their mutilated 
habitation, I left them with a heart beating 
with sorrow and anxiety, longing that the mor¬ 
row were come in order to know their fate. The 
morrow came,-—of course, the birds were dead. 
The terms which would express what I felt 
must necessarily appear ludicrous, when com¬ 
pared to the cause- which calkd forth my sor¬ 
row ; but it would be fortunate’'if- 1 the self-re- 
l 
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proach 1* then experienced lost tiothing of its 

poignancy on more serious occasions in after 

life. My aunts grieved at the duration of my 

tears, after a very short lecture on the folly of 

contemning the advice of *tliose older and wiser 

than ourselves, ended by saving, “ There, that 

* 

is enough ; ’tisonly, after all, an accident ; weep 
no more, accidents will happen.” But I did not 
deceive myself.—“ No,” I said, “ this is no ac¬ 
cident,—I did it myself; I must weep.” 

“ The next epoch in my life was one also of 
sorrow. This grief consisted in being* obliged 
to part from a woman who occasionally attended 
me, and who was a servant in-die house. I 
loved tbjs person passionately. What did I 
love with 'any measure of fondhess F She had 
not the best moral character in the world ; but * 
she recited psalms with the same enthusiasm 
with which she sung love ditties, and I took 
pleasure in learning both. I never slept with¬ 
out repeating that psalm, t “ He is about my 
path, and about my bed, and spieth out all my 
ways." •' And although at my "first acquaintance 
with this beautiful and sublime composition, I 
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felt a mysteridiiB-dread, as if I actually 1 expected 
the appearance of some invisible being; yet it 
was the greatest possible gratification to me to 
excite this tremor, and by degrees it gave place 
to a perfect security and confidence, and I firm¬ 
ly believed, that angels, such as I had figured 
them' to myself, with blue eyes and purple 
wings, hoVered round my couch to guard and 
to protect me. Blessed purity of pristine feel¬ 
ing, for the absence of which all the sober ao 
quirements of riper years cannot compensate; 

“ The woman who first aroused and fostered 
in me these sparks of enthusiasm, which have since 
so fatally bhteead my existence, was possessed by 
an ungovernable temper. Sometimes slie*procur- 
ed for me injudicious indulgences unknown to 
and unsanctioned by my aunts; at others, she 
would vent her ill humour by actual blows, 
without my exciting her to such violence by any 
provocation. I took as much care to conceal 
this ill-treatment, as if my interest depended on 
such concealriidht. -I devoured" shy Jeafs and 
grief iu silence,—.tears th fioWed much more 
from wretchedness dt her uhkindnessj than from 
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the personal inconvenience or indignity I suffer¬ 
ed. How often, while my heart swelled with 
agony, have I cried myself to shfep, after one of 
these unprovoked fits of fury, and have I vowed, 
that, as soon as. I was my qv& mistress, I would 
seek out Fanchon, wore shtfat the world's end, 
in order to unite her to my service for eveV. 

“ Dreams of disinterested and devoted ten¬ 
derness, yhere are ye P The world and<its ways 
have caused ye to evaporate like the dews of 
early morning, and all that remains of reality is 
not worth one of those pure and unsophisticated 
feelings which no suspicion rouses, and of which 
hio knowledge of evil sullies the Ij^jiglit purity. 

“ As time went on my pleasures expanded, 
and becaine more vivid, but never changed their 
nature; the sole difference in my mode of life 
was, that the limited and regular hours of my 
childhood were exchanged for the liberty of 
wandering whither I would, and at what hours 
I chose. With this *enjoyment of liberty came 
that pleasurable feeling of* existence which suf¬ 
fices to itself alone. 

. “ There is a moment in life when nothing is 
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wanted of all'that is necessary to happiness in 
riper years; nor books, nor science, nor fine 
arts, nor hardly friends.—-It is certainly an ani¬ 
mal pleasure of existence, but it must be con¬ 
fessed it is happiness > pleasures seem to be en¬ 
throned on every object that surrounds us. Like 
the first gorgeous beauty of a forward spring, 
all is perfume and blossoms, and man, inebriat¬ 
ed with"delight, owns the general influence; 
every thing is enjoyed-—nothing is discriminat¬ 
ed; but ask the duration of this evanescent 
happiness. . Behold the lightning which pre¬ 
cedes a stormy night. Such, and so transient is 
its reign, and'ktng and gjloomy is the darkness 
which succeeds. 

“ To me thisrinstant was short indeed. I 
felt the vacuum of human life sooner than most 
persons. I felt that want to become something 
which would make my memory live after me in 
this world, and my soul deserving of a better. 
Yet had I no fixed principle of action, no steady 
object to lead aiid guide me to so great an end. 

“ To sail upon a stormy $ea in life,—to buf¬ 
fet with the tempests of mortal existence,—to 
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snatch ofte wreathe from fame—these were the 
wishes that fired my heart with restless desire to 

a 

be in action, to perform more ddties than one of 
common virtue could enact,—to ascend a higher 
path in knowledge than oae of meaner intellect 
would dare to dream of. 't'his was my prayer. 
How far the prayer has been granted, the sequel 
of this narrative will prove. 
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O days of enchanting delusion. 

How sweet a remembrance you've left, 

The glow of so chaste an illusion 
Can ne'er from my bosom be reft. 

As when in the hallowed pile. 

The censer its odours has cast, 

Tilt frhgrauce still floats through each aisle, 
Unchanged, though the worship be past. 

I.OHD Mi 


“ I have frequently wandered for .hours to¬ 
gether in a large wood of pines that rose behind 
our dwelling, merely to listen to the murmuring 
of the boughs, which, shaken by the wind, now 
gently, then moving in quicker.motion, appeal¬ 
ed to my imagination like the aerial converse of 
some immaterial beings. I believe all persons 
of sensibility arc ip some degree endowed with 
that creative power of imagination, which ren- 
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ders thefh at oncey painter, a pofct, a musician, 
even when ignorant of all the rules of art. The 
execution is little in comparison* of that mental 
conception of works of genius in which their 
greatest charm consists; -others, indeed, do not 
taste these viewless operations of our fancy, but 
to the individual they are inexhaustible sources 
of exquisite enjoyment. 

“ Ho^ often have I, in imagination, traced the 
most beautiful landscapes,* which, when I ac¬ 
tually endeavoured to place them on paper, 
eluded my power, and yet I returned to the at¬ 
tempt with a delight and a persuasion of success, 
which always afforded me fres Jj,pleasure in the 
pursuit.. When this was denied to my pencil, 
I found,* in the sound df my* voice, a relief to 
my feelings, and "tasted ito music that fleeting, 
but indefinable rapture, which ail expression 
of our sentiments* by any mode or vehicle, so 
-bounteously bestows)’but by music more vivid¬ 
ly, perhfips,' than bjr any other. Still all this 
did* not .suffice me. I wanted* tfl fix, to embody 
my thoughts, tty qldthe my feelings in' some 
durable* and ffeible form) which might impart 
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them to othem, and give them to my o>vn senses 
again, precisely as they had been felt by me in 
their first glowing birth. I then flew to poetry, 
and to the inexpressible charm of pouring forth, 
in written words, the. ebullitions of an overflow¬ 
ing mind. 

“ Thus glided away the first eighteen years of 
my life. One evening, after having wandered 
a longer time than usual, in my favourite wood, 
I sat down on my Usual seat, and, leaning my 
head on my hand, I had remained sometime 
in that attitude, when I was aroused from my 
reverie by the sound of footsteps close to me. I 
looked up and, beheld, not an ideal form, but 
a young man, who, from, the beauty of his per¬ 
son, might, by lees romantic heads than mine, 
have been deemed such. I arose involuntarily, 
with a kind of mingled sentiment of admiration 
and respect. There was something inexpressi¬ 
bly commanding in the figure that stood befoite 
me. I hesitated, wae ^iielH, and awaited to be 
addressed. The stranger relieved my embar¬ 
rassment by apologizing fo$ having started me. 
He said, tfe^at, surprised at seeing a female figure 
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in that solitude, whose attitude m«de him con- 
ceive her to be ill,' or in distress, he had been 
induced to intrude upon her, in*'order to offer 
any assistance in his power. “ I have the plea¬ 
sure,” he added, “ of seeiimS by your healthful 
countenance, that no indisposition can at pre¬ 
sent affect you, while the joyous expressiefti of 
youthful spirits informs me no sorrow has ever 
made inroad on your heart. 1 agjiin apologize, 
therefore, foT this intrusion ^ and having thus 
spoken, he bowed and passed on. 

“ It is difficult to describe the various emo- 

• • 

tions that passed through my mind with such 
rapidity, that they seemed all to be thought at 
once. I was mortified that it was supposed I 
had never .been unhappy,—that had argued a 
want of soul in my character;—that I should 
look so robust and healthy, also, there was no¬ 
thing interesting in that either. I had seldom seen 
. any men but the curate of our parish, and a 
Banneret de Manvert,»a distant relation of my 
aunts, and his son, whom fhey destined to be 
my future husband,-yin comparison with these, 
the stranger seemed a demi-god. He had 
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a foreign ai* and accent, which gavephim a sort 
of mysterious interest in my estimation. I walk¬ 
ed hastily home to relate my wonderful adven¬ 
ture, for such it appeared to me; but on the 
road, I had conjikrad np such strange and ro¬ 
mantic circumstances, which existed only in my 
fancy, that, by the time I was in roy aunts pre¬ 
sence, I was so out of breath, I could not arti¬ 
culate 1 One Word. My a tint' jLolla was knitting, 
my aunt Alpfhs 'spirttaing', -their favourite cat 
sitting between them as demid'e al they, Ticking 
its pa^rs, and purring in contested tranquillity. 
In my present disposition' of mind, there wa^ 
something indescribably provoking in the quiet 
drowsiness of the bang's arOUrtd-me, as well as 
in their employments.—Everything* within my 
fancy was fraughtwith importance, with events 
of I knew not what', and^expectations, X could 
not define,*—wherehs, evfty object, animate and 
inanimate, that met my View, looked as if it were 
at the acme ofall- it fever could, should, or 
■would be. I 3 wished tfr be asked questions, hut 
X could not,' UUqt(Pstione^, pronounce those sim¬ 
ple words, w fhave seen a stranger ;" I oonti- 
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nued waiting, with breathless expectation, for 
one of my aunts to speak, in vain. At length 
one of them said, “ Bertha, my' queen, take 
your Bible, and read us your evening chapter." 
I did as I was ordered, qpi turned over the 
leaves, but could not, for same time, find the 
place. When I did, I was still so out of breath 
I could not read plain. “ You have walked 
too far, my love—rest yourselfsaid my aunt 
Lolla, and putting her spectacles on,- she stared 
at me. I was conscious of an uneasy feeling, I 
knew not why, and wished the scrutiny over; a 
feeling, too, of dismay, at being rather averse to 
perform the sacred evening duty, one which I 
had hitherto ever felt pibased an3 eager to ful¬ 
fil, made hie blush for myself. .Making an ef¬ 
fort, therefore, to conquer the flurry of my spi¬ 
rits, and to recall my thoughts, I mastered my 
voice, and read apparently as I was wont to 
read, but it was not really the same. When I 
closed the book, I talked hastily, and without 
knowing what I should say next^ jumbling all 
things together. I spoke of the cat, of the great 
washing that *was to* take place the ensuing 
vol. i. a 
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week—rtke sa’ting of the butter, and the gather¬ 
ing ! of'the walnuts,, and oi what neighbours 
should be requested to come and assist us in 
the latter labour, -i And here I stopped, for I 
thought of the sttmpger. M I wish,” I said. 
“ What do you wish, my love ?” “ Why, I 

wish we could see somebody besides the curate 
and the Banneret, and Monsieur Jean Francois. 
Indeed, the latter dances so iB, I.had infinitely 
rather dance*with- our Claudine.’ - My aunts 
both paused from their occupations for a mo¬ 
ment, looked at me, then at each other. Bum- 

t r 

ble, rumble, rumble, went the eternal spinning- 
wheel, and tic-a-tic, tic-a-tic, replied the knitting 
needles. The oat continued to lick his paws with 
the same provokjpggravity asbefore. Not another 
sound was beard, and for the first time in my 
life, I felt a sensation of spleen. and pettishness 
against my dear, my worthy relations, and dis¬ 
affection at my lot ** Well, then,” I thought 
with childish peevishness,, “ since they will not 
speak to m% ^hey shall not know my news. I 
will not tell them what I have seen'as if they 
would have been intereste&inthe sight or the 


to 
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relation of it. Having thus revenged myself, I 
took my pencils arid began to draw, without 
knowing what I was about; I fetched an in¬ 
correct figure, but one Which resembled the air 
and lofty carriage of the stranger. While I was 
thus engaged, my aunts were conversing upon 
the return which their vintage had made tliem, 
the preceding year, what promise that of the 
present afforded, and other useful mattersrof the 
same soft. “ Ah!” said my aunt Lolla, sud¬ 
denly taking up my drawing, when I least ex¬ 
pected it: “ what have we here ? A m bunch of 
grapes doubtless.” Then lowering her specta¬ 
cles from her forehead to her nose; “ as I shall 
declare,.a man’s figure.'’ Then handing the 
paper to my aunt. Alpina, “ Look there,■“-why 
child,” with a voice of astonishment, “ who 
taught you to draw figures? I did not know 
you could draw any figure save that of Melissa, 
our beautiful cat. I am all astonishment; it is 
very Strange,” continued the good old lady. “ I 
will tell you what, Bertha, ifiy quken, since you 
have a turn for figures, you should draw the 
patriarchs, of some holy men of that kind, for I 
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do not approve of young ladies making foolish 
fanciful figures, and I am sure our good pastor 
would not approve of it either.” So saying, 
she very deliberately tore my drawing in a thou¬ 
sand pieces. I canjjot express what I felt of 
vexation, but I stud nothing, and shortly after, 
we ietired for the night. 

“ Never before was 1 so happy to be alone; a 
new world had started up to my view, or rather, 
the one in which I did exist w& completely 
charged; a momentary glance had effected all 
this in my imagination. Alas! how dangerous 
a gift is imagination, when uncontrolled by rea¬ 
son ! when unsubdued by religion ! 

“ I have already acknowledged, that I was 
not wholly free,, from a certain degree' of super¬ 
stition, the consequence s probably, of the early 
impressions received in my .childhood, strength¬ 
ened by my secluded education, and confirmed 
by my own peculiar disposition. It was not 
therefore wonderful, tha£ my nightly slumbers 
should receive a tinge from the fanciful day¬ 
dreams in which it was my delight to, indulge. 
Yet—shall I cwn rny weakness ?—r—Even now, 
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when I rdfcal the beautiful but mdhrnful vision, 
which, with all the vividness and distinctness of 
reality, impressed itself on my nlind that night 
—even now, I cannot withhold my belief, that 
coming events do indeed oak their shadows be¬ 
fore ; but woe to the eyes wnich cannot discern 
those shadows, woe to the heart which cannot 
ret^t them ! Yes, that vision was fraught with 
warning—^A.1 as ! how fully has it been realized ! 

“ When ‘T awoke the following morning, 
scarcely could I believe that the scene which 
had passed over my fancy was indeed a vision 
of the night. When convinced that it was so, 
I hastened to embody it, as it' were, lest it 
should Jfade from my recollection; and the fol¬ 
lowing lines flowed so spontaneously from my 
pen, that I believe I had actually dreamt the 
whole as it now stands. 

Last night, as soundly I was sleeping. 

Each waking sense in rest lay steeping ; 

But yet some power that never slumbers, 

And e’en the hours of silence numbdta, 

* * ' s 

Presented to my fancy’s eye 

Shadows that seemed reality: 
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Telltne Jhen, dread power unknown. 

That makest the half of life thine own, 

What portents have thy curious seeming ? 

Are they wi^i good or evil teeming ? 

Show me the substance of the shade, 

Which, though IfWake, yet docs not fade ? 

Methought a persecuted dove, 

With plumage soiled and wings distended 

In plight the hardest heart to move, 

For, ah ! its life seemed nearly ended, 

Fell on my breast, and as it fell 
1 raised my eyes, and aw pursuing 

A wanton boy, who, sooth to tell, 

. Knew not the harm that ho was doing. 

Scarce had the bird lit on my breast, 

When lo < another piteous sight, 

A lamb alike pursued, distressed, 

Sought refige from a foe in flight. 

The lamb, methought, I could not save, 

So turned my bead in grief aside; 

But the dove’s life 1 earnest crave. 

And beg it n»y with me abide. 

My prayer obtained, I haste away 
Triilmpbfnt, with my timorous prize; 

When lo! I wake,—.the beam of day 
Scarce melts the vision from mine eyes. 
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Tell «te of this dark dream the meaniijg. 
What is the lardb and what the dove ? 
In mystic lore, my scanty gleaning, 

Says, that is peace and thit is lovj 

But must I then consent to lose 
That without which bliss St^ is crost ? 
Ah 1 if I must between them choose, 
Peace without love were better lost. 
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CHAPTER X. 

<v I failed not, when evening returned, to go 
as usual to the wood, but no stranger appeared. 
The next day and the next passed in like 
manner; on the third, which wSS* - Sunday, in 
going to church, as we turned up a narrow and 
rather steep acclivity that led to the church 

u c 

door, one of the horses stumbled and fell. 
The old driver in vain attempted to arrest 
the carriage in its d&cent. The heavy old 
carriage backed down the hill, and ' we were 
in considerable alarm, if not in danger, when 
a person, who proved to be the stranger, 
leaping from behind some bushes that concealed 
the foot-path from us, tumedthe other horse in 
such a way, as to jit the t wheel into a rut, j»d 
fasten the carriage. • Having thus extricated us 
from our terror, he assisted my aunts Out, aided 
the driver in restoring the equipage, or rather 
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the harness, to its original stat% and having 
seen us in safety, Waited not to be thanked, but 
disappeared with as much preciuftancy as when 
he darted forward to our assistance. “ Where 
is that angel ?” said les < Dames de Chanci. 
“ We must know who he ii; where can he re¬ 
side, and who can he be ?” “ And such a hand¬ 
some man, too,” said my aunt Lolla. “ Why, 
Bertha, ypu do not say a word, child, you are 
stupified ifckh fear; why, yoga did not thank our 
preserver.” “ Oh yes, I did; only you did not 
hear me.” The rest of the day was spent in in¬ 
quiring for the stranger. Who was Ke ? whence 
came he ?, No one knew. The people said it 
must be some peasant from the Valais, who had 
passed on hia road to another part of the coun¬ 
try, for the vintage. “ A peasant ?” returned 
my aunt Lolla, “ 1 should rather say a king.” 

“ This little incident kept alive in mrf that spi¬ 
rit of interest and romance, which tfie first ap¬ 
pearance of the stranger had excited in my mind, 
and shortly after, another occurrence kindled 
my imagination into a dangerous flame. 

. “One very tenapJstuous night, we had retir- 

g 2 
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cd at our usi^l early hour, and bad bpefi asleep 
sometime, when a pretty loud and repeated 
knocking awoke me; and. presently Claudiae, 
the maid, entered my room, “ Jtise, Mademoi¬ 
selle," cried she,, “ rise quieMy; here, is a wound¬ 
ed gentleman, broiyht hither by Manneron; his 
house has been,-on fire, and in trying, to save one 
of the children, this, poor stranger, who. it seems 
was lodging there, has got. one of his awns sadly 
scorched, and he has come here tor4>c^ a night’s 
quarters for him- Q. if we cquld but .find your 
aunt Lolla’s balsam, without disturbing the dear 
ladies At ‘this time-of night!” At Claudius s 
first summons, I had hastily sprung up, and 
quickly dressing myself,*.while she hustled about 
for the. remedies, I repaired to. theJball* where I 
found the stranger—-?»«/ stranger, supported by 
the old peasant,. He was. pale as death,and the 
contraction of his features denoted the intensity 
of his sufferings. On myentrance, he attempted 
to apologize for the intrusion he had been, guilty 
of, but a few almost,inarticulate words were all 
he could utter. “Ah Mademoiselle^ I have 
brought you an'angel,” iried old Manneron, 
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“ but forjiim, my Jeanette must tywe perished; 
but see what he haft sufferedand the old man 
burst into tears, as he pointed to*the stranger’s 
arm<t “ and yet he thinks nothing of his own mis¬ 
fortune, and 1 could hardly persuade him to 
come here to procure the necessary remedies. 
Oh ! Mademoiselle, had you seen him rush'into 
the heart of the flames, and then, when we all 
gave him, up for lost, appear with my baby 
wrapt in hL cloak—” Herts the old man’s voice 
failed him, and he fell on his knees before his 
preserver, as he called' the stranger, who had 
sunk back exhausted,, and seemed almost insen¬ 
sible to what was passing. What a scene! what 
a field was h^re for one*of my ardent enthusias¬ 
tic nature 1 Already 1 had in my own imagina¬ 
tion invested this mortal with every attribute of 
virtue. Noble, disinterested, tender, humane, 
what a bright imago of excellence was in a mo¬ 
ment impressed upon my heart! In one splen- 
di4 act, I had concentrated every human perfec¬ 
tion-—fatal error of youth and enthusiasm ! So 
great waft my emotion, that I could scarcely 
give the necessary directions for assisting the 
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stronger to the parlour, where he was, laid upon 
a sofa, and Claudine having bound up his 
arm, and persuaded him to swallow some cor¬ 
dial, I hastened- to awake my aunts, and receive 
their instructions as to what was next to be 
done. It was sometime ere the good old ladies 
could collect their senses sufficiently to compre¬ 
hend my story; but when they did, they com¬ 
mended what I had already done, and desired 
that the best bed-room might instftflrtSly be pre¬ 
pared. . “ And we will rise and do the honours 
of the mansion to himsaid they. “ So brave 
and worthy a man is entitled to all the respect 
and attention we can pay him. Bertha, my 
queen, look intthe third drawer,-j-not that one, 
my child, the one above,—for my cambric hood 
with the Valencienne edging. Don’t tumble 
things, my love, in that careless mannerand, 
bless me, Bertha, what"*an opinion must the 
stranger have of you ! Why, you are in your 
wrapper, I protest, and your hair all about ypur 


ears. Go, my dears,-tqtyour room, and adjust 
your drees a little, and send Claudinfe to assist 
us. Or stay—perhaps it would be as well that 
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she mad» ready the apartment «for the poor 
gentleman first.” * Aware that my aunts would 
crnly fatigue themselves and then* guest, by this 
unnecessary piece of attention, Fpersuaded them 
to lie still, and leave it to ( Claudine and me to 
arrange every thing for the . stranger. “ Take 
the keys then, Bertha, love, and show yodrself 
a hospitable landlady,” said aunt Alpina, point¬ 
ing to hei; massive bunch; “ and then make haste 
back, and'tell us all about him.” 

“ Waiting for no farther orders, I ran to ad¬ 
just and add to my dress, then obeyed the order I 
had received, by literally flying down stairs. I 
assured the stranger, my aunts were happy to 
have it in their power* to be of any service to 
him. He thanked me, and accepted my offer 
of waiting in the parlour till a room could be pre¬ 
pared for him. His demeanour was courteous, 
but there was a lofty reserve in his manner, 
which was very contrary to what I naturally 
liked, but which, in him, appeared an additional 

charm. After we had sat a moment or two in 

» 

silence, I began to ijeel an awkwardness, which, 
at first, I was not conscious oft 'The increas- 
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ing storm, however, afforded me a topic of con¬ 
versation, and I opened one' of the shutters to 
gaze at the beautiful effect of the lightning as 
it partially illuminated the lake, while the rest 
of the scenery was clothed in denser gloom*. 
The stranger looked at me for a moment, as if 
surprised at my composure,, but contented him¬ 
self with remarking, “You are accustomed, I 
conclude, Mademoiselle, to these furious tem¬ 
pests, or you could hardly bear*tM sight of 
those livid fires unappalledthen added, “ but 
I fear I detain you. I pray you take no far¬ 
ther trouble on my account. 1 beg my grateful 
acknowledgments to les Dames de Chanci, and 
regret that I should) have alarmed them, and 
disturbed you. Mademoiselle, hy my intrusion.” 
I endeavoured to relieve his apprehensions on 
that score, by earnest assurances of the pleasure 
it always afforded my aunts to be. of use to the 
unfortunate. He sighed deeply as I spoke, and 
closing his eyeB as if to concentrate his thoughts 
wholly within himself he remained silent and 
seemingly, absorbed in painful reflection. His 
countenance was pale rather than sallow, but 
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the features fine, and the whole air and de¬ 
meanour of the man, that of a hero of romanee. 
He once, and only once, lifted hi.^ 'dark and glit¬ 
tering eyes on my countenance There was a 
wildness in the expres&iqn^ which made me 
shrink within myself, from a terror X could not 
account for. Hastily curtesying as Clai/dine 
entered, I wished him good night, and retired 
to my aupts, who were all curiosity, and asked 
a thousand questions both at once. “ Was he 
much hurt ? was it his right arm or his left ? 
was it near the shoulder or the wrist, or all the 
way down ? What, was he like when he was 
seen in a room and near, and what did he say of 
the fire? Whose hotfee had he lodged in? 
How mulch of it had been consumed ?” To all 
of which I could, of course* give ho answer; 
but I related precisely what bad passed. “ Very 
strange, indeed* that he should not tell about 
the conflagration, and how it .happened. X fear 
the poor young man is much hurt; but we shall 
hear all about it to-morrow*—se good night, my 
love; g</ to rest—sl^ep well.” X* too* could 
have asked questions, for my heart and head 
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were both fuK of curiosity to know m»re of our 
guest. No sooner was I alone, than I flew to 
my looking-gTass, and examining my person, I 
wondered how I could have appeared before a 
stranger in so unbecoming a dress. I had never 
thought much about my appearance before,-and 
in this first examination, I felt mortified at the 
result. Dissatisfied with myself, I went hastily 
to bed, and soon forgot my chagrin in sleep. 

“ The next morning, I arose ver^ early: never 
before had I made such an elaborate toilette, 
and better pleased with my own appearance 

t- < 

than on the preceding evening, I proceeded, 
in all the flutter of self-satisfaction, and with - a 
mingled hope and fear df some indefinite, object, 
to my aunts’ rpom. They had already heard 
from Claudine, that the stranger was better, and 
would wait upon them in the parlour, when 
dressed. “ Bless me,” said they, “ what a su¬ 
perabundance of pink ribbons, and what an 
enormous large hat,, my; dear child; why we 
never saw yoii so decked out before. Where 
did you get that hat F ^hen we wete young, 
our wise laws were rigidly enforced; and ad- 
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mitted nope of these fancies and vagaries. Ah ! 
those were better times; but, however, sweet 
Bertha, you are a good girl; and, at your age,” 
added my aunt Lolla, “ a littj^ vanity is par¬ 
donable.” That dear one had always an emol¬ 
lient at hand to soften the severity of a reproof. 
“ Come, my love, wemust go to look at our treille, 
and before we do the honour# of the house to the 
stranger, jit is necessajy^tb cast a look at the 
vigneronj for‘there is npthing like the eye of a 
master. Remember that, my queen ; you must 
never fail to see yourself into your affairs, or 
they will go wrong.” By the time*tins little 
exordium was uttered, we had descended the 
stairs, and crossed the little garden which open¬ 
ed into the vineyard, My two aunts leaning on 
my arms, the one with her ivory-headed cane, 
the other with her basket, which contained grain 
for the birds, and some remains of the preced¬ 
ing day’s repast for her various pensioners. 
“ .Turn out that dog,” said La Dame Alpina 
to Claudine, “ it is not our dog.”—“ Poor ani¬ 
mal,” said my aunt Lolla, flinglhg a piece of 
meat after the stone ^ with which Claudine had 
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dismissed it. f “ My dear sister, you should only 
feed the brutes with the crifmbs that fell from 
the table; what will you have to give now to 
the little Nanrn^e Very true, my dear sis- 
ter, but then the stone touched the poor crea- 
ture and made it scriam.”—“ I could not help it.” 
—“• Nonsense,’' stud the other sister; but I 
loved her the better for such nonsense. 

“ It was one of those fine September days, 
when autumn, like, a friend who i» loth to part, 
seems lingering fondly to take a last farewell. 
There was a mild and pensive cast upon the 
face of liature that accorded with this sentiment, 
and one broad tint of silver grey wrapped every 
object in a uniform colouring, that was pecu- 

' r 

liarly adapted to soothe mid tranquillize- the 
mind. My good aunts, whose whole lives re¬ 
sembled this placid scepe, were peculiarly sensi¬ 
ble to its influence; they looked round on their 
domains with a pleased and satisfied eye; they 
saw the trees they had planted yielding them 
shelter and shade,—jhe fields they had cultivat¬ 
ed returning them abundant increase,—-the pea¬ 
santry they had* instructed,—the poor whom 
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they had»supported and enrich*!, enriching 
them in their turn % the labour of that willing 
industry which gives a tenfold rfeturn. They 
saw all these things, and felt tfcttt real blessing 
of an approving conscience, ( which such a life, 
so spent, fails not to bestow. They did not say 
or wish, would we had this or that possession 
more than we have, but, in the plenitude of their 
grateful hearts, exclaimed, “ Thanks be to Hea¬ 
ven for this abundance of happiness; it is more 
than we deserve. Truly our lot is cast' in plea¬ 
sant places. May you, my child, enjoy the 
same felicity, and may these lands unalienated 
pass on to your children’s children,” There is 
something beautiful and touching in the full and 

rich content which crowns the moderate desires 

• 9 

of the humble grateful soul. It is a symbol of 
tlte peace of Heaven. I embraced my good 
aunts, and partook of their innocent enjoymeflC" 
The stranger was forgotten, and the restless de¬ 
sires of jny erring imagination were lost in the 
natural and real delight of bomefelt joys. The 
moment was short; jfor an instant after our 
newly arrived guest came towards us with his 
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arm in a sling. He thanked my aunts and me 
in the warmest and most graceful manner for 
our hospitality; made light of the hurt he had 
received, whicMhe declared no longer- left him 
an excuse for intruding upon our kindness, and 
would have taken leave of us immediately, had 
they not insisted on his remaining, in a manner 
which it was impossible to refuse. Indeed, 
even while he spoke his looks belied 'his words, 
for he looked pale'and ill, and his countenance 
was expressive of severe suffering, which he na¬ 
turally imputed to bodily indisposition. As we 
walked towards the house, my aunts asked him 
many questions* some of which he evaded, and 
this was all we learned *bf his story or his situa¬ 
tion. He was,an Italian travelling for his en¬ 
tertainment ; that, delighted with the simplicity 
of Swiss manners, with the wild loneliness of 
' Swiss scenery, so unlike that of more luxurious 
countries, where the hand of man is more vi¬ 
sible than that of the. Creator* he had de¬ 
termined upon passing some time amid its soli¬ 
tudes, without seeking forj the gaietieS of socie¬ 
ty, or the bustle of crowded cities. In order to 
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prosecute this plan, he had chosen*to reside in a 
peasant’s house that was situated high up on the 
hill’s side, and there he had already lived for 
some weeks, when last night tb/ fire broke out 
that had destroyed their dwelling, and made 
him seek elsewhere for shelter. He named the 
farmer Manneron, and scarcely finished speak¬ 
ing, when some ragged children, amongst whom 
we quickly recognised the little Nannine, my 
aunt’s pensioner, came running towards us, and 
falling on their knees, blessed him as their guar¬ 
dian angel, said, their father also would have 
come, but he was so ill he could not. “ Poor 
little thing,” said the stranger, lifting the young¬ 
est babg, who could hardly speak plain, “ poor 
little tiling^ I saved you last night' from the 
flames,—perhaps I rendered you no service,” he 
added in a lower and hollower tone of voice, 
setting the child down again. “ What does lie 
say ?” said my aunts, who wore a little deaf. 
The child replied, “ ,Oh, he is an angel; he 
not only saved my sister *from f being burnt, 
but has gfven us morpy enough to buy another 
house, and feed and clothe us for ever.—“ Go, 
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my poor things,” said he, “ go to four father 
Manncron, I will see him some time to-day, but 
leave me now.” 

“My aunts lifted up their hands and'eyes 
in astonishment and admiration. I felt not 
less than they did, but I felt in silence. The 
children were dismissed, but not without dif¬ 
ficulty. The stranger bowed and walked a- 
way; 'and shortly after the different ‘and regu¬ 
lar avocations of the family dispersed us to our 
several stations. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“ I found it no easy task to recal my»raind 
from any, save one, contemplation; and I 
strolled out, after my domestic tasks were indo¬ 
lently fulfilled, not well knowing whither^ when 
I found my footsteps leading me to my accus¬ 
tomed haunt. There was a rivulet that wound 
through Jhe wood, which^had all that character 
of stillness and purity so well adapted to lead 
the fancy into pleasing reverie. On its margin 
grew the greatest variety of beautiful mosses; 
and here and there the delicate little blue flower, 
whose cerulean hue has obtained for it the 
heavenly name Forget pie Not, enamelled the 
edges of the water, whose mdrmur^was scarcely 
heard when it passed through the deepest part 
of its channel—at others, catching the lights 
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through the branches of the overhanging trees, 
it sparkled as its swift and unimpeded current 
rushed over a pebbled bed. I laid myself 
down by the sfteamlet, and read in it a simili¬ 
tude to life. This water, so silent—so obscur¬ 
ed in its course—is, perhaps, an emblem of my 
destiny. The thought depressed me. “ If, at 
least,” I said, “ some one being were to command 
—to preside over that destiny—examine the qua¬ 
lities of my mind'as I now examine the texture 
of these flowers and mosses, they might find 
some Idealities, though humble and unknown, to 
reward their research ; and I should not be in¬ 
sensible to, or ( unworthy of, their trouble or ap¬ 
probation. Then I blushed at my own vanity, 
but again relapsed into a reverie of .half formed 
wishes. “ Yes,” I said, “ were I thus fortu¬ 
nate—could I only engage pne heart of price, 
I should then rather resemble this sparkling 
part of the current, where its waters meet the 
blessed joyous eye of day, and rejoicing in the 
beam, dance buoyant, and reflect its brightness.” 
As I spoke, something {lore than the bright¬ 
ness of the stream glittered beneath the rippling 
8 
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water. I* looked more attentively, and, reach, 
ing forth my hand, soon attained the object 
which excited my curiosity. It*proved to be a 
ring ornamented with diamonds. It was of pe¬ 
culiar form and workmanship; and in the in¬ 
side of the gold which circled the finger were 
some characters, of which I tried in vain to de¬ 
cypher the meaning. They were not German, 
or French, or Italian. Who could have drop¬ 
ped 'such a jewel in this retired spot ? Imme¬ 
diately I thought of the stranger, and felt sure 
the ring belonged to him. I turned it in every 
possible light, and examined it in every direction, 
as if it could have informed me of all I wished to 
know.. At least, I thmight it is fortunate that 
I shouTcj, have found it; for I shall have the 
pleasure of restoring it to its owner, who, doubt¬ 
less, will be very grateful to me, as he obtained 
it, in all probability, from some one dear to 
him. Thus did I make a history in a moment 
out of nothing, and erect a mighty fabric on a 
mere fancy. In my way hame # I stopped, and, 
again examining i|y new found treasure, I 
thought—-yet how foolish I shall look should 
VOL. x. H 
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*his jewel not be the stranger’s—as if no other 
person in the world could have possessed and 
lost a ring but him. I was farther confirmed 
in this new belieiby reflecting, that, were it in¬ 
deed his, the motto would probably have been 
written in Italian. This was a luminous thought; 
it satisfied a latent wish which had just arisen 
to retain the ring myself; and, at the same mo¬ 
ment, I saw Claudine running hastily towards 
me, and bawling Out my name as loud as she 
could scream. “ What is the matter ?” I cried 
as soon jis I could be heard; “ Where is our 


guest ?” “ I know nothing about him. Ma¬ 

demoiselle. What I am come to you for is to 
say, that your aunts have received a letter, and 
want to see you immediately.” “ •Qh, I sup¬ 
pose he is gone thenP” “ I don’t know, in¬ 
deed, Mademoiselle.” “ You .never know any 
thing,” said I, and hurried on. When I came 
to my aunts they told me, in their, usual com¬ 
posed manner, “ My dear, the Banneret, his 
son and daughter, and his niece, who is just re¬ 
turned from Parts, are coding here this even¬ 
ing. You must prepare to receive them as you 
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ought to do. And there being Another persoir- 
in the house, gives our Claudine a considerable 
deal of additional trouble. You ought, there¬ 
fore, to he in the way, lov^ to assist her.” 
“ The Banneret,”' I exclaimed, “ and is that 
all ? or rather it is not all, as that tiresome son 
of his, Jean Francois, is coming also.” “ For 
shame, Bertha, my love, the Banneret’s family 
are excellent worthy people.” “ Excellent,” I 
repeated pettishly; “ but I J am tired of them.” 
“ Tired of them—tired of the Banneret—of his 
daughter, and of that good young .man Jean 
Francois?—Impossible.” “ My dear aunts, I 
assure you it is very jyssible, and very true.” 
“ Ho\V can you talk so, my precious Bertha; 
what has pmt you so out of liflmour ? Well, 
for eighteen years that we have brought you up, 
we have never seen you so wayward before .” T. 
was ashamed bf myself, and tears of self humi¬ 
liation stood in my eyes, when the charabanc was 
heard, and down went toy aunts to meet their vi¬ 
sitors. While they stood at the ioor waiting to 
receive the latter, I peeped out of the window, 
and what was my increased disappointment at 
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beholding, not the niece whom 1 had expected 
to see, but a very pretty woman, dressed with 
the utmost elegance, and gay with all the airs 
of conscious superiority. To behold her, and to 
think, ah ! she will of course make a conquest of 
the stranger, were one and the same thing. 
Jean Francois, with more of important conse¬ 
quential bustle about him than ever, in his 

' l- 

hurry to hand her out of the carriage, en¬ 
tangled his foot m her dress, and tore away 
part of her trimming. But this accident 
seemed in nowise to trench upon her good 
humour,—a circumstance my aunts dwelt up¬ 
on afterwards with what appeared to me to 
be a tedious commendation of a trifle. The 
Banneret, after enjoying our surprise'at sight of 
a stranger, and applauding the success of his 
. = f >'^tagem, in having led us to expect our old 
acquaintance, Annette Manvert, introduced Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Feronce as a distant relation of his 
late wife’s, who had cem4 from Paris on purpose 
to pay him a risit. And Mademoiselle de Fe¬ 
ronce wascurtesying and smiling, and embracing 
us on both sides of the cheeks, while Jean Fran. 
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logics. I wished to find fault with^Mademoisellc 
de Feronce’s dress,'or person, or address, but in 
spite of myself I was forced to confess that I 
admired the one and envied the other. Mon- 
sieur de Manvert talked, a§ usual, on every sub¬ 
ject. He was one of those fortunate beings 
who have the faculty of seeing every thing 
couleur de rose'. He had lost a wife whom he 
loved as Inuch as he could love any thing, and, 
shortly after,’ a great part <of his fortune was 
sunk in idle speculation. But he took the one 
and the other event with his usual philosophy ; 
and shedding some tears on the first'occasion, 
on the laitter he sang La Juri cion don , La Jari 
don daine. Happy w^uld it have been for his 
daughteyf she had inherited hgr father^ levity; 
but sorrow found in her a willing victim, and 
she cherished a grief which was slowly, but 
gently, leading her to % another existence. 
story was too simple to excite much genera-t ?” 
terest, and too well Ipown in the village anved 
not to have been talked over and forgotten 
The person to who»i she was # to have been mar¬ 
ried died on the day fixed for their nuptials. 
Two years had pjissed away and withered her 
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l?loom, but net lessened the deep and'silent sor¬ 
row that was gradually conducting her to him 
she wished to follow. 

“ Jean Francis de Manvert, the excellent 
young man, was a tall, lean, raw-boned youth, 
with sandy hair, and a pea-green coat. He was 
destined to inherit the consequence and rank of 
his father the Banneret; and my aunts had 
long looked upon him as the man they were 
anxious should bless me with all these, and his 


own incomparable self into the bargain. I do 
not believe he would have made any objection; 
and his father saw in the union certain comfort¬ 
able arrangements respecting contiguity of vine- 
yards and orchards, &c’ which at once deter- 
mined his approbation and consent. ..Hitherto 
my youth, and the coldness of my manner, bor¬ 
dering on aversion, had kept the dreaded dccla- 


_ at a distance. But this day a certain 
acqi J 

^pous self-satisfaction in the father, and a 
I re than usually wide grin of complacent se¬ 


curity in the soij, made me dread lest the con¬ 


clusion of the evept were eVen fixed on to take 


place that very now. Whenever they came 
near me I actually trembled lest, at the same 
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time, the*stranger should enter jhe room, and 
conceive the affair was settled. Thus it is that 
we imagine persons busy themselves in our con¬ 
cerns, who are not thinking about us. We 
were sitting in a circle, ant} I had placed myself 
between Mademoiselle de Feronce and Esther 
Manvert, but my aunts contrived, very guard¬ 
edly as, they imagined, to call the latter to them, 
and winkfed at the same time to Jean Francois. 
He flew immediately into the seat, which his 
sister had just quitted. “ Ah ! Ah ! I have gain¬ 
ed by the move,” said he; “ and they must be 
clever who cheat me out of this place again.” I 
felt myself cqlour with vexation. I was sure 
that ait that very mordent the stranger would 
enter. Xo fact, the door opened. I dared not 
lift my eyes. I hardly dared to breathe. It 
was only the .servant to announce dinner. 

“ Where is our guest—where is the stranger ? 1 ' 
inquired my aunts. “ Who do you expect ?” 
was the question that was naturally suggested 
to the Banneret and his family by the inquiry— 
This produced an fcxplicatiop, and' a full de¬ 
scription of all that was known and was £pt 
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known conceiving the mysterious pers&n. “But 
go, my Bertha,” continued my aunts, “ desire 
Claudine to knock at his door, and say we wait 
dinner for him.” I attempted vainly to obey, 
for the officious Jeap Francois made all kinds 
of facetious jests, as he conceived them to be—* 
vowed he would have at least an hostage for 
my return, and struggling for a knot of rib¬ 
bons that tied up my hair, and had fallen off. 
He placed the trophy in the button-hole of his 
pea-green coat. This to me was inexpressibly 
painful. The scene was interrupted by a mes¬ 
sage from the stranger, making an apology for 
being obliged to decline attending the dinner.' 
I was relieved at the mbment by this message, 
although it disappointed me in one.-of those 
early wishes and expectations, where a trifle 
seems to regulate the pulse of life. As soon as 
we were all seated regularly at the table, every 
thing seemed flat and melancholy. The Ban¬ 
neret’s good stories were every one repeated with 
ithoir .never-failing Effect. Dissertations upon 
fashions, dress, apd Paris, pronounced in a dic- 
t^jprial tone by Mademoiselle de Feronce, ap- 
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peaTed insupportably trivial. I h^d not acquir¬ 
ed any of those fictitious tastes with which mix¬ 
ing in the world inspires most.females, even 
those the least imbued with personal vanity. 
My days had been passed,. as I have described, 
alone with my own imaginations, in scenes of 
nature most calculated to give them force; and 
the discourse I now heard, interlarded with all 
the phrases of the then existing fashionable 
jargon, were' to me insipid, vapid, tasteless. 
But when I endeavoured to converse with Jean 
Francois, his inuendos, and compliments, and 
self-satisfaction, were decidedly more disgusting 
than ever. I thought, sure never person was so 
unfortunate in point of lociety as myself. But I 
have sihee learned, that it is .very seldom any 
thing is uttered in mixed company which can be 
listened to,—-nothing that.gives impulse to in¬ 
tellect—that awakens fancy, or enlivens -enjoy¬ 
ment. And still more rarely does it happen, 
that, in all the minor enjoyments of daily life, 
we ever live with those who feel andenjc-jiih'MV 
in the mode and Jneasurc thpt men do. Our 
dinner ended as it had begun—we walked out 
in the same order as we had walked in. “ Go, 
h 2 
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my dear young people,” said my aunty; “ go and 
amuse yourselves, while we' talk over our old 
stories with our good friend the Banneret.” 
I knew very well that this meant in other 
words, we are going to talk over, for the 
hundredth time, my intended alliance with 
Jean Francois. “ Aye, my dear Mademoi¬ 
selle, do let us sing our duetts together,” said 
Jean Francois. I positively refused. 1 “ Nay, 
you are very cross to me to-night; but I 
know,” he said, in an audible whisper, “ that 
is only because' Mademoiselle de Feronce is 
here, and you are ashamed, so I am not angry. 
The moment you are well acquainted with 
her, however, you wilt be no more afraid 
of her than I qm.” The latter part of his 
speech was made quite loud, and he summed it 
up by an appeal to the lady. “ Will she, Ma- 
demWStelle ? so do, Bertha, do sing with me,” 
touching me with his elbow. “ Oh,” cried Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Fih-ortce, “ I, am sure Mademoi- 
.■wiU.'l^nghanci will ndt refuse me the exquisite 
pleasure of hearing you si«g—a pleasure of 
which I anticipate the full charm by the speci¬ 
mens you have given me in the carriage ?” 
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“ Now, iV^ademoiselle Bertha, you will not af¬ 
ter that refuse, at liiast to accompany me." The 
instrument was one of those oJd harpsicords 
which make more rattle than sound; and 
when Sophie de Feronce said, on touching the 
keys, “ A charming accompaniment this,” I 
thought there was something more unamiable in 
the grave deceitful manner in which she uttered 
this, than’there w^s of provocation in the ridicu¬ 
lous self-satisfaction of my poor cousin. Jean 
Francois sang, and so loud, that he made the 
very welkin ring again. The*Banneret came up 
to us with his hands in his pockets, fooking un¬ 
utterable things. “ He sings well, does he not, 
Mademoiselle?" addressing Mademoiselle de Fe¬ 
ronce. * ^Confess that you have not heard a finer 
voice on the Parisian stage, and such a body of 
voice "—•“ Certainly," said Mademoiselle de Fe¬ 
ronce, with perfect gravity, “ I never heard any 
thing so loud."—“ There, I told you," said the 
little Banneret, (turning on his heel to me,) “ I 
have always told you, Bertha, no onb-; ^.r.,s l l, ji , :_. 
like my son ; but ydu would never have believed 
me, if it had not been for Mademoiselle de Fc- 
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ronce.” Upon the strength of this ^applause, 
jean Francois began again, and in the midst of 
his longest roylade in “ Je Marcherai sur le 
Tonnere,” the door opened, and the stranger ap¬ 
peared. A spectre could not have produced a 
more sudden effect. I ceased playing,—the vo¬ 
lume of voice, as the Banneret termed it, seemed, 
indeed, arrested in Jean Francois’ mouth, for the 

latter remained distended to its utmost dimen- 
« 

sions. Mademoiselle de Feroncfe assumed a 
graceful attitude. While my aunts, with cere¬ 
monious haste, rose up to meet him. A gene¬ 
ral presentation ensued. “ By what name,” 
said my aunts, “ am I to. make you known ?”— 
“ The Marchese Barb^rini.” The M^chese 
Barberini was repeated in a triumphal' sort of 
tone, for even my good aunts were not proof 
against the glitter of a sounding title. The 
Bait-cret, too, was delighted to have a new per¬ 
son to talk to, and piquing himself on his ac¬ 
quaintance with foreign countries, particularly 
with all *the bonhommie of familiar 
gaiety, to talk over Naples und Rome,* just as 
those cities are usually talked over. Then 
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checking <he flow of his eruditiofi mid way, he 
stopped to recollect, that probably the Marchese 
belonged to that great Roman family wliosif 
name resembled his. The Marchese bowed, 
mumbled something about cfistant relationship, 
then dexterously turning the conversation, in¬ 
troduced some well-managed compliments to 
Swisserland,—-spoke of the wild magnificence 
of its sefinery,—of the superior purity $nd sim¬ 
plicity of its Inhabitants; and ended by saying, 

* fthe fine arts have flourished in a greater 
ee of perfection with us, the nobler virtues 
of men have deteriorated, and the*se*it is your 
boast to have handed down unimpaired front 
generation to^generation.” The Banneret’s eyes 
sparkltjl with d eti£h0*“ l^liat eloquence,” 

he exclaimed, “ what fire; there spoke one of 

• 

the true genius of the ancient soil: what a charm¬ 
ing mam^p; what grace’land life in efWy ac¬ 
tion.” newly discovered Marchese moved 

away, unable to bear this suffocating praise. 
“ Why, ypu say nothihg, MadeiWcJI". Per 
tha ?” 'turning to 'me. “ At your age I was all 
animation, all patriotism ; but you are nearly as 
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silent as my poor Esther; but in a few days, I 
am certain you must confess yourself as much 
m love with him as we all are.” Jean Francois, 
advancing his face close to mine, and putting on 
an irresistible grin, said, “ What, and forget 
your poor, faithful, and affianced Jean Fran¬ 
cois ?” How provoked I was. I was certain 
the speech had been overheard. In vain I en¬ 
deavoured to show my indignation by removing 
my place, for my tormentor followed me, though 
at humble distance, and persisted in gazii% A 
me with a persevering and ridiculous impert? 
nence, which made me ready to laugh and weep 
at the same instant. My aunts mistook this ir¬ 
ritation of feeling for pli^au^ and vtere perfectly 
satisfied that all was gou^ on right.' I spw'theru 
giving an account of their possessions and their 
various little interests to the Marchese, and dwell¬ 
ing wiQi much complacency upon tjfccontigui- 
ty of the Banneret’s land with thcir -Wn, and 
not forgetting the virtues of the youf?g’>Jean 
this I saw, and was as sure of 

v * . 

as though I harL heard it, fbr I .knew every 
gesture and every expression of their counte- 
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nances. While I sat in agony at, these details, 
tedious in themselves to one who knew not nor 
cared for the parties, and to mo harassing and' 
provoking to the greatest degree. The Mar- 
chese from time to time cast a glance at me, and 
nodded his head, as if in approbation of all my 
aunts were saying, while Mademoiselle de Fd- 
ronce sat on the other side enjoying evidently 
my increasing confusion. Unable longej* to en¬ 
dure this torture, I proposed music, in the hope 
that 1 should escape farther observation; at. 
least I wished attention by any means save that 
which now made me an object of ridicule to 
these strangers. I entreated Mademoiselle de 
Feronce to sing. After being sufficiently press¬ 
ed, and'bjiving declared that ij, was impossible 
to do so, with the accompaniment of the tin 
tea-kettle, as she very justly called the old spin- 
net, she complied—no one could sing becter— 
she sung in the Italian style—the only style. 
The Marchese was delighted, a delight he did 
not express by words; but when she " A Jiii— 
tofcP^pr that he hdd seen sopie^stanzas, which 
he thought so applicable to her singing, that he 
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would write them out for her, and having finish¬ 
ed doing so, he presented them to her. “ I can¬ 
not read manuscript,” she said, with some affec¬ 
tation, and handing them to Jean Francois, he 
recited the foliowiftg words in a very pompous 
tone: 


Oh, breathe again the fairy sound, 

Those liquid notes of seraph tone, 

Which still upon the heart resound, 

When their soft melody is flown. 

How wondrous sweet, how chastely rare, 
Floated the clear yet melting lay; 

Was it a Syren’s song? Beware, 

For Syrens lure the soul away. 

’Twas music of some heavenly sphere, 

The sequence of the brilliant notes 
Sparkled like meteors bright and dear, 

That in the purest ether floats. 

The rustling of the summer leaf, 

J When Zephyr sighs the woods Among, 

Is not more tender or more brief, 

Than seemed that strange enchanting song. 

The gentlest murmur of the''brook, 

Che plaintive ring-dove's fondest lay, 

The dew.dron from the rose leaf shook 
Was rucle to that soft minstrelsy. 
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Is it tPtliing of heaven or earth, 

Of desperate ill hr dear delight ? 

Say, can a charm of spiritual birth, 

The trembling doubting soul affright ? 

Answer me, lady, thou canst te», 

If thou but graciously inline, 

For she who framed the magic spell 
Can surely solve this doubt of mine. 

“ Eyery one except myself hailed the Mar- 
chese as'the author of the verses; every one 
praised them, except her who felt them most. 
The Marchese declared they were not his com¬ 
position, and I was glad to believe him. 

“ Jean Francois comforted me, as he imagin¬ 
ed, for the mortification of my vanity, in having 
another commended, by whispering audibly to 
me, “ Stye may sing as 6he chooses, and he may 
say what he likes, but she does not sing to # 
please my fancy half as well as you, and I will 
make verses on your talents in a very different 
style, and upon your singing also, aye, very dif¬ 
ferent from these senseless things that he has 
been making upon hers."” I^tosseir «r^ nittu 
away in provocation at this this mistaken 

dose of consolation. But it was now my turn 
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to be asked to sing, and I sat down to fulfil 
this task, nothing loth; for I knew I had a 
good voice—and I rated my own abilities above 
their real merit. I was then ignorant of the 
highest excellencies of the art. Trusting to my 
full fresh voice, I attempted one of those old- 
fashioned French compositions, in the bravura 
style, in die very worst possible taste; and I ex¬ 
ecuted the air detestably, not so much from ti- 

t 

midity, as from an*overweening desire to excel, 
which always fails to attain its end. The ap¬ 
plauses of Jean Fran$ois, bestowed precisely in 
the wrong place, brought out all my defects, and 
when I ceased singing, the consciousness of my 
own failure made me ready to weep with un¬ 
feigned humiliation. I had never before so 
anxiously desired to be admired, and had ne¬ 
ver so totally failed. When I looked around 
I beheld Mademoiselle de Feronce seated on 
one of the steps of the cuvette , and the Mar- 
chese on that immediately below her, looking up 
iwOurti/'iu ner countenance, and apparently in 
earnest conversation, wholly absorbed in each 
other, and deaf to my laboured performance. 
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The Banr^ret, though no very^grcat judge, 
was aware of my having performed worse than 
usual. “ Mademoiselle is tired, to-night,” he 
said; “ the voce Jiebile is impeded by some un¬ 
wonted cause. Have you caught cold ? Another 
time we will let Mademoiselle de Feronce hear 
what Swiss voices can do. But fortunately, my 
son gave no bad specimen. It must be allow¬ 
ed, however, that my niece sings perfectly well. 
But no wonder’ she learned of all the first singers 
at Paris. Some day or another, perhaps, Made¬ 
moiselle Bertha, you may have equal advanta¬ 
ges and he rubbed his hands, and* gazed sig¬ 
nificantly at Jean Francois. 

“ The evening seemed* to me to be of everlasting 
duralionJ.At supper, I was again placed by my 
tormentor, and precisely opposite to the Mar- 
chese. For the first time,' I saw him look at me 
attentively, and my eyes even fell b«iveath 
the scrutinizing manner, in which he seemed 
to be examining every lineament of my counte¬ 
nance. 

“ “ I 3o not likeHhe look of that man,” said 
Jean Francois. “ I once saw a picture of 
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Italian banditti, one of whom exactly resembled 
him.” “ Hush,” I replied, “ I entreat you— 
reserve these ^observations for another time,— 
you will be overheard,—you distress me.” Still 
he continued; “ I wonder how les Dames de 
Chanci could receive such a person, without 
knowing more particularly how and what he is ? 
Do you think,” he continued, pleased with the 
emotion he excited in me, which he attributed 
to the powers of his own eloquence; “ do you 
think any person of fashion would be wander¬ 
ing about the country, without attendants or 
equipage, still less establish himself in a private 
family, to be a burthen upon them ?” There 
was common sen$e in fnese remarks, and 1 felt 
their truth; bqt neither truth or common sense 
were adapted to my taste, and from the convic¬ 
tion they carried with'them, I thought them the 
more disagreeable. I frowned and turned away 
in vain; nothing could arrest the flow of Jean 
Francois’s eloquence. Now he perceived his 
and I dared not say much, perhaps 
I could not, to,arrest his 'observation; when, 
at length, tlie party broke up, and the Banner- 
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et and his family departed, to rfly infinite re¬ 
lief. 

“ The Marchesc having handed Mademoiselle 
de Feronce to her carriage, returned to bid my 
aunts good night: “ Will you not sit down a 
moment ?” they said. He bowed and complied. 

“ What do you think of Mademoiselle de Fe¬ 
ronce, is she not very handsome ?” “ Wonder¬ 
fully handsomp surely,” rejoined my aunt Lolla; 
did you ever see her before* ?” The Marchesc 
coloured, but replied only to the previous part 
of the question, “ Doubtless she i.% very hand¬ 
some, but——,” “ But what ?” I exclaimed 
quickly. “ But I saw s^ich an example of sweet 
temper in herproceeded my aunt Lolla, 
without Attending to my questidn, or giving the 
but, on which I laid so much stress, time to be • 
answered; and diere she descanted upon the 
torn trimming. This eulogium silenced all 
parties, and once my good aunt was in her fa¬ 
vourite theme of praise, there was no chance of 
her being soon silenced. She went on with the 
overflowings of her benevotettet,. to enumerate 
the merits of Jean Francois, and always appeal- 
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od to me for the confirmation of lfer assevera¬ 
tions. “ I believe he is very good,” I answered 
pettishly; provoked at the manner which ac¬ 
companied these, praises, and at the assevera¬ 
tions to which I was called upon to say amen. 
“ but—But has not the faculty of whispering in 
such manner, as not to be overheardsaid the 
Marchese, in an under voice, to me, and smiling 
as he spoke. I was too much confounded to re¬ 
ply, but he relieved my confusion by adding, in 
the sweetest tone imaginable, “ But the suspi¬ 
cions which I excited, however little flattering, 
were amply repaid by the solicitude which I saw 
their implication conveyed to your mind. Made¬ 
moiselle.” These were the first words, on any 
subject not absolutely indifferent, that the Mar¬ 
chese had addressed to me. They seemed to 
contain more than any words had ever contained 
before. I could have wished to have heard them 
repeated, and I lost the sense of their import 
in the sensation the sound of his melodious voice 
conveyed, as vocal music transports with delight 
those who feel its highest powers, independent¬ 
ly of the words which it accompanies. I made 
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some answt*, wholly inapplicable tp the subject- 
The Marchesc smiled,—one of those smiles 
which is like the sun breaking through a cloud, 
and looking at me with a questioning glance, 
only added, rising and turning to my aunts, “ I 
tear I have unwarily induced you to defer your 
usual hour of rest. I hope I shall be forgiven 
in consideration of the temptation which made 
me forget’ myself.” And once more his eyes 
were fixed on my countenance—mine fell be¬ 
neath their power. He bowed and withdrew, 
leaving me in that state of confused delight, by 
which passion first blinds and then misleads its 
victim. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“ The next day a person arrived on horse¬ 
back, with letters' to the Marchese. After he 
had been a good while alone with the man, he 
returned apparently in some dilemma, and my 
aunts perceiving it, questioned him as to the 
cause. “ My servant is arrived,” he said, 
“ and as I am already indiscreet, in accepting 
your hospitality for myself, I cannot think of 
intruding another person upon your family. I 
am come, therefore, to take my leave, and only to 
request, as a farther proof of your kindness, 
that you will recommend me to some person near 
this part of the country.. With one voice, les 
Uaines de Ch/mci assured him there were none 

i 

nearer than I&usanne, and begged he would 
not think of leaving their house, as he was of 
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no trouble/whatever, and added much to their 

■» . 

pleasure by his agreeable society. “ Bertha, 
why do you not add your entreaties to ours ?15. 
“ Because I do not flatter myself they can have 
any power to sway the Marchcse’s will.” He 
looked at me with an expression, which said, Are 
you perfectly sincere ? There are moments when 
we feel able to master the play of the passions 
on our countenances, although it is a forcy to our 
real emotions.’ At other times, we arc overcome 
by confusion, although we have no cause to be 
so. In the present instance, I felt that I spoke 
from a sort of pique, and I looked unabashed at 
the Marehese, who paid me no grateful compli¬ 
ment but pride, perMps, made me composed. 
There is % no greater sedative to, the cast of the 
features. 

“ The Marehese at length yielded to my 
«• 

aunt’s entreaties, and every thing was shortly de¬ 
cided, to the mutual satisfaction of the parties. 

“ From that hour, the Marehese became an 

« 

inmate in our family. Mis attentions to my 
aunts welre unremitting; but Jo* me, his behavi¬ 
our was of a less steady nature. When in com- 
VOL. i. x 
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pany with Mademoiselle de Feronce 'he was evi¬ 
dently under some restraint, 1 and scarcely paid 
?ne the common forms of politeness. Or, if at 
times he seemed to forget that she was present, 
and lavished all hi& attentions on me, a word or 
look from her caused an instantaneous change 
in his manner towards me, and he would imme¬ 
diately relapse into coldness and indifference. 
When she was absent, he was then a'different 
character; his heart seemed to expand, the ha* 
bitual melancholy cast of his countenance gave 
way to an expression of animated pleasure, at 
times amohriting to gaiety; which seemed to con¬ 
vey the idea, that to me he owed these bright 
moments of his existences 

“ Yet whence,” I would sometimes ask <my self, 
“ whence this mysterious, this despotic sway, 
she seems to hold over a being, to whom, till 
lately, vhe was unknown ? Why is it, that in 
her presence he dares not be to me all that he is in 
her absence? She says she loves me, and would re¬ 
joice in ought that could give me pleasure. Why 
then affect this strange, this capricious Estrange¬ 
ment ?” I might have imagined that his prefer- 
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ence for me was fictitious, and only assumed for 
the purpose of better concealing his attachment 
for my friend. But his attentions towards her 
seemed not so much the spontaneous offerings of 
love and free will, as rights exacted by her as 
her due. But when did the voice of reason ever 
startle the ear of love ? 

“ Sophie de Feronce courted me with great as¬ 
siduity; and, though I was aware of her flattery, 
it gradually won upon my easy temper—my ten¬ 
derness of affection ; and I soon came to think 
the day tedious, if great part of .it. were not 
spent in her company. She had none of the re¬ 
flective qualities of mind which would have at¬ 
tracted mine by force of sympathy, but she had 
a brilliaitc.y of fancy, which dazJiled and amused 
me, and she filled my head with an anxious de¬ 
sire to sec a world, of which I had hitherto form- 
ed no notion—of which I am perhaps unfit¬ 
ted ever to form a true one. The description of 
her mode of passing time at Paris, of every 
body’s mode, as sh^ represented it, was so dif¬ 
ferent from what had ever come under my obser¬ 
vation, that the spring of novelty made me 
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anxiously desire to taste that cup of fc pleasure, 
which she painted with all its' supposed sweets, 
and none of its 'real bitters; it seemed to me as 
if I had been losing my existence. Alas! how- 
soon I learned to know, that loss and gain of 
time are never fairly appreciated, till sad experi¬ 
ence points to past hours, that never can be re¬ 
called. 

“ Sophie de Feronce never convinced* me. I 
never thought with her ; but I always was car¬ 
ried away by the illusory .deceptive charm which 
hung about her person—her words—her ways. 
I lost my own identity in her fascinations. Whe¬ 
ther my fancy, ever prone to romantic illusion, 
confounded her person and her presence with 
that of the Marciliese, or whether, by Jmtting 
me in good humour with myself, she made me 
suppose I really loved her, I shall not now even 
pretend to determine. Suffice it to say, that, by 
the time six weeks had elapsed, I firmly believed 
that I bad formed with RJademoiselle de Fe- 
ronce an everlasting friendship, which no lapse 
of time could dissolve, no circumstance annul. 

“ As I was naturally candid, the first offering 
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I made to .this new attachment if as a confession 
of the prepossession I had in our first interview 
formed against her. I avowed my envy and my 
fear of her success in making a greater impres¬ 
sion on the Marchese dian I had done. I 
told her all the wild fancies, in short, of my 
own creative brain. I told her every thing but 
the circumstance of the ring, and that I wished 
also to mention, but something seemed to choke 
my utterance when I was ‘about to detail that 
event; besides, I had worn the jewel in my 
breast. It had become endeared to me by the 
mystery I attached to it, and I felt an invincible 
dislike to dislodge it thenc<j. I knew how 
Sophie regarded such fancies—‘the ridicule she 
cast ujleij all sentimental misses, and I was nei¬ 
ther courageous enough to brave her contumely,. 
or persist in the natural bent of my own charac¬ 
ter openly. But how was this sensation aggravat¬ 
ed, when Mademoiselle de Feronce happened to 
mention having lost.a ring ? I was on the point 
of asking her if ^it was* that^ I found, when 
the Marchese immediately rejoined, “ I too have 
lost a ring, and all my researches to find it have 
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begn ineffectual. I think this is \he more 
strange, because I dropped it' off my finger, in a 
f Cured part of the wood, and returned an hour 
after to the very spot, where I question if any 

t 

footsteps save my o>vn ever wandered.” He 
raised his eyes slowly to my face, and gazed in¬ 
tently on my countenance. Now, then, was the 
moment, if ever, for me to produce the ring. 
But it v'as tied by a ribbon round my neck, ana 
I could not summoir sufficient resolution to take 
it thence. What excuse could I make for hav¬ 
ing detained it so long without inquiring for its 
owner ? Above all, why should I have worn it 
concealed ? I could give no answer to these 
questions of conscience, which occurred all at 
the same instant, and threw me into, a> state of 
confusion and anxiety, which increased every 
moment. Had I at first inquired for the owner 
of the jewel, and made no mystery of what was 
in itself perfectly simple, all this humiliation and 
trouble had been spared me. 

“ Whenever we feel certain that any mode of 
conduct is simple, and plain, and right, we 
should hasten to pursue that upon track, least 
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some unforeseen circumstance or temptation load 
us from the beaten path of rectitude; and who 
is sure of themselves ? 

£< I determined, however, though I postponed 
returning the ring, that *1 would only wait a 
more favourable opportunity for restoring it, as 
I could no longer shelter my wish to retain it, 
under, the pretence of ignorance with regard to 
its owner. 

“ Time passed on without any alteration in 
our lives. I saw and conversed with the Mar- 
chese all day, and every day. I rqa$ the same 
books, sung the same songs, walked in the same 
paths, sketched the same scenes, and learned 
the same language; namely English, of which 
he ofteft, pronounced phrases,'the meaning of 
which I could guess, but which Mademoiselle de • 
F^ronce did not understand. Thus, every la¬ 
tent charm or talent nature had endowed me 
with was gradually developed. The Marchese 
seemed to take interest in the ^ager desire I 
eviiiced t to obtain information # and to compen¬ 
sate, by my own endeavours, for the few oppor¬ 
tunities afforded me of acquiring intellectual im- 
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pvovement. At sue]) times, , mademoiselle de 
Feronce would appear somewli; . di , leased, and 
then the Marehese would sud'V> y stop, and as¬ 
sume a cold and indifferent manner, and I would 
withdraw to the privacy of my own chamber, 
and there endeavour to account for this seeming 
caprice; which, however. I attributed to every 
cause hut the real one. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Three montl , imperceptibly glided away 
since tlie M -ch.'se Bari iriifi first sought refuge 
in our family. He lr 1 now perfectly recover¬ 
ed from the efieei.. of hi accident, and had, in 
that space of time, contrived to endear himself 
to every member of the househpld, and to make 
himself useful to every one in some way or 
other. U.c had persuaded Jean Francois to give 
up singing, and learn the flute. He had be¬ 
stowed some lessens ipon me in the former art; 
and Mademoiselle do F> >onco declared, I sung 
almost as well os herself. For my aunts he 
drew plans, and talked over the management of 
their estate, and th^ infinite Oeguty and advan¬ 
tage that would . rise r rom ■■'uniting it to the 
Banneret’s property. In short, he won the 

i 2 
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hearts of all—^of all save Claudine, \tfho persist¬ 
ed in her dislike; and without assigning any 
'reason for so doing, held firm to her opinion. 

“ I have sometimes thought, the instinctive 
prejudices which adhere to vulgar minds, re¬ 
semble those strong inveterate loves and hatreds 
which are expressed by animals to particular 
persons. May it not be that Providence kindly 
bestows a species of saving instinct in lieu of the 
more intellectual qualities by which those of 
higher natures judge their fellow men P 

“ The season of the year was now arrived, 
when it was customary to have recourse to the 
friendly assistance of the neighbours, to gather 
the walnuts, and break and prepare them for 
making oil. Eor this purpose, we assembled in 
a great hall, which was dressed up with boughs 
on the occasion, and every one was called upon 
to exert themselves in their turn, by telling a 
story or reciting verses, or exercising any little 
talent they might possess,,for the entertainment 
of the company. 

“ No fastidious taste disdained the attempts 
which were made to entertain—no invidious 
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praise detracted from the merit wjiich it appear¬ 
ed to applaud or approve; but a frank and sin¬ 
cere desire to please and be pleased, diffused";! 
general and unsuspecting hilarity, unknown to 
the laboured and cautious endeavours of more 
refined societies. 

“We were all busily engaged at our rural o<- 

eupatipn, seated round a great table,- ind striving 

% 

to surpass each other in dexterity, when at came 
to the Banneret’s turn to relate a story. He rub¬ 
bed his hands, declared he would tell us one 
that would make our hair stand upright with 

horror. This declaration seemed, in the mean 

• 

time, to produce a contrary effect; for it was* 
not well accompanied by the gay smirking air of 
the narrator. But every one,•nevertheless, ac¬ 
cording- to the friendly spirit of good will, pre-. 
pared to do their best to be frightened.—The 
Banneret began. 

“ “ The moral of my story then, ladies, is— 
for, although it is,generally customary to re¬ 
serve that for the end, 1 beg leave to impress 
upon your minds from the beginning—the moral 
of my story then is—i-’tis not new,” said he look- 
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ing round on <j&eh individual, “ I darb say it has 
been heard by you, and you, and you, and you,” 
teaching hold of the Marchese. “ It is, that 
murder will out.” And he gave a sudden 
shriek, which was echoed by all the women. 
This facetious joke, however, proved more seri¬ 
ous than was intended, for the- Marchese com¬ 
plained of sudden sickness. “ Ah !” said the 
jBannenet, delighted, “ I never produced so 
much effect before.”-- Shortly after, by the help 
of air, and care of all thfj. women, who gather¬ 
ed round the Marchese ^fith various remedies, 
he recovered, and then the attention of the com¬ 
pany reverted again to the Banneret, who was 
waiting impatiently to relate the story. Every 
one being reseated, he commenced. 

The Banneret's Tale. 

“ A' gentleman of some property, no matter 
in what part of the world, had an only child, of 
whom he was very fond. This gentleman mar¬ 
ried a widow, who had one son. For the sake 
. < . * 

of perspicuity, we- will call his name Maurice. 

This Maurice was a young man of education, 

a 
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and possessed an independent fortune. A mar- 
riage was proposed by the parents for the 

daughter of Mr -with Majirice the son*tif 

his wife. This young woman, besides being- 
heir to her father’s property* was young, beau¬ 
tiful, and of the most amiable disposition. All 
parties were soon agreed, and the nuptjdj(were 
speedily concluded. The marriage^fcs attend¬ 
ed, according to the custom of country, by 
the friends and.relations o£ the parties, and a 
great feast was givenj^.mong the persons who 


served the company’ 
a strong robust fori 
bold and wild eou; 


“ The bridegroi 



able was one female, of 
'igure, reef hair, and a 


ance. 

no sooner beheld this wo¬ 
man, than, as if Inspired by #ome fiend sent 
from hell for his destruction, he became despe¬ 
rately enamoured of her. The new married 
couple were, after the manner of the country, 
conveyed home to the house of Maurice; and it 
was observed by her friends and neighbours, 
she was never seen to smile after that moment. 
Some years elapsed,—the ,wite of Maurice 
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(whom we may call Amelia) had two children 
in this space of time. Yet his unnatural hatred 
ihcrerised daily .towards heri and these events, 
which commonly draw the ties of affection closer, 
seemed to be additional motives of hatred to 
him. 


‘H^aurice had a sister who%*» married, also, 
in that neighbourhood; and in the event,of her 
dying Avitho^^offspring, her marriage portion 
was to revert to her brother Maurice. 

“ The monster now Jttberated on the mur¬ 
der of these innocent m»ers to his illicit pas¬ 
sion ; and their deathg^fle effected, he deter¬ 
mined to turn all his goo^s and property into 
ready money, and sail to America. Such were, 
in reality, the diabolical schemes framed in the 
heart of a man who was esteemed a fair character 
in the general opinion of the county where he 
resided; 

“ Nigh to Maurice’s house there was a deep 

glen, through which ran a .stream, that, in some 

* t 

places, was much larger than in others, forming 
pools or wells of.water of considerable depth. 
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This glen 'was thickly wooded, and its shades 
were in summer-time impervious to the rays of 
the sun. 

“ One day Maurice requested his wife to ac¬ 
company him thither, under pretence of gather¬ 
ing nuts. The unsuspecting Amelia readily 
agreed; and delighted to find in him a gentle- 
■ffirssysjmd even fondness of manner, to which,, 
in general, he was a stranger, she continued 
walking by him, and conversing together amica¬ 
bly, in a manner whkh she had never before 

enjoyed. They cai vf to the brink of a preci- 

* • • 

pice, on a steep rock that overhung one of the 
pools above described. Maurice paused. He*' 
fixed Jiis eyes intently on his wife—his wife, 
who wats about to be a mother for the third 
time. For a moment, the mild'and placid ex¬ 
pression of Amelia’s countenance arrested his 
sanguinary purpose. But she gazed wards 
at the bright and serene heaven that shone un¬ 
clouded above tliem^—and the ferocious Mau¬ 
rice hurled her headlong down the precipice. 
He ran Sown, by a circuitous path, to the spot 
where she had fallen. He found that an eddy 
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of the stream had turned the body round again, 
and brought it to the brink of the water,—that 
Tnic was stunned, but not dead. Once more she 
opened her eyes—once more she fixed them on 
her husband, her mijrdcrer, and gently uttered, 
“ For mercy’s sake, do not kill me quite, Mau¬ 
rice 

“ He then, with a cruelty exceeding .that ot 
the most ferocious wild beast, seized her by her 
long and floating hair, and set his foot upon her 
throat, and stamped there until she was com¬ 
pletely dead. He then drew the body among 
the briars of the neighbouring thickets, and 
slowly walked away;—trusting that, from the 
loneliness of the place, there was no probability 
of the corpse being discovered. 

“ When night came, the servants wondered 
their mistress did not return home. Maurice, 
too, feigned surprise and anxiety. Amelia was 
no where to be found. Some time elapsed. 
Researches, inquiries were vain; no tidings could 
be procured^of her. At length, the inhabitants 
of the whole country round united to make a 
search through hill and dale, determined to find 
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her alive or dead. Maurice also filled with t]je 
rest. A party of people, amongst whom he was 
one, came to the very glen in which the murdffi’ 
had been committed. They approached the 
spot where the body lay. i‘ Look there,” said 
Maurice, “ there in that thicket,”—impelled by 
an avenging conscience to point out the scene of 
hisTtti^iity. All eyes were directed to that 
spot of the wood, when the body was immedi¬ 
ately discovered. Horror and lamentations were 
loudly expressed by every one present, and the 
murderer bore his feigned part in those general 
sentiments-©f all beholders. 

“ The corpse was conveyed home in order for 
interment. It was laid out; and, according 
to the f^s^ion of the country, the friends and 
neighbours of the deceased watched the body all 
night. And as t Amelia had been deservedly 
beloved in her lifetime, this mark of reject to 
her memory was paid by a numerous concourse 
of persons of all rankg. 

“ Maurice watered also, and continued to 
read the Scriptures; but when he attempted to 
give out a portion of the Psalms, he opened one 
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passage aftery another, all applicable to the ven¬ 
geance denounced against murder. And when, 
*&fter repeated 1 attempts to find some other sub¬ 
ject, he read these memorable words, “ The 
Lord will abhor both the blood-thirsty and deceit¬ 
ful man,” Maurice let the book fall from his 
hands; and the inhabitants Of the country being 
superstitious, this circumstance begar.-'ftrst in 
their "minds to excite a suspicion of his guilt. 

“ Suspicion ondfe excited soon gained curren¬ 
cy, and it was whispered from one to another, 
that Maurice was a dark and bloody-minded 
man. But as a love of justice stHI prevailed) 
and that hitherto he had borne not only an un¬ 
blemished reputation, but one conspicuous for 
piety and good works, the minister ,dt‘ the pa¬ 
rish, on the Sunday after Amelia’s remains were 
committed to earth, preached, a sermon against 
defamation, which for a time Silenced the voice 
of murmur, 

“ But soon after Maurice's sister disappear¬ 
ed in the same mysterious ^manner his wife had 
done, and then vecommenced all the dreadful 
surmises, and it became impossible to dissipate 
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the suspicions which were generally accredited 
by the mildest and most forbearing minds. 

“ The sisters body was found some time af¬ 
terwards in the same glen where Amelia’s had 
been discovered. 

“ Maurice had now no sister whose portion 
he was bound to pay,—-no wife to prevent his 
marr?fe<^the woman who excited in him the 
diabolical passion which led to such unheard of 
and accumulated crime. But he had two sons, 
one an infant, the other about two years old, 
and even the maintenance of these children ap¬ 
peared a fourthea in his eyes. The first he 
strangled as it slept. The latter he attempted 
to suffocate, but some one coming suddenly to 
the door the apartment at the moment he 
was about to perpetrate the deed, saved him 
from its execution. 

“ The measure of his crimes was no& full. 
He had made an holocaust to Satan, and the 
dreadful offering appeared to be concealed in 
the depth of hell’s ojvn gloom ; but 

Man cannot cover what God would 
Reveal. — 
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“ A deserter from a regiment had concealed 
himself in the very glen, at the very time when 
“Maurice murdered his wife, and had actually 
witnessed the last act of that tragedy. Being a 
very young lad, and without arms, scared by the 
the horror of the scene, he had remained passive in 
silent dismay; but pursued by remorse at his own 
cowardly quiescence, he afterwards gay**uimself 
up to justice, confessing his desertion, and relat¬ 
ed the event as it actually happened. On this 
boy’s deposition, Maurice was taken up, and ac¬ 
cused of the murder. But he remained perfectly 
composed, and persisted steadily in affirming 
his innocence. He had often been heard to 
say, that he kept a journal, and that, in that 
journal was written the most minute-particulars 
of his life. This journal was placed in what he 
called his black box, but no one knew where this 
box Was kept. It was thought he had entrust¬ 
ed it to his mother, who was a woman of bad 
character, and worthy of being mother to such 
a son. 

“ It occurrecLto some person, that if Maurice 
could be made to believe the above mentioned 
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journal was (discovered, he might bq induced to_ 
confess his guilt. No sooner was this stratagem 
put in execution, than he exclaimed, “ Then 
am I forsaken by the devil himself?” and short- 

0 

ly after requested to be taken to church, that 
he might there make his public confession, pre¬ 
vious to being sent to receive the sentence of his 
executh,»\,at a neighbouring town. 

“ The mother of the person who related this to 
me was present at the examination of Maurice, 
and certainly saw and heard, or imagined, in 
common with all the congregation there^ assem¬ 
bled, that she saw and heard the wonderful and 
supernatural circumstances which, I am now to 
add, accompanied the murderer's confession of 
his guilt. 

“ After divine service on Sunday subsequent 
to Maurice’s accusation, the monitor stood up, 
and solemnly adjured him to make a public a- 
vowal of his heinous crimes, as ho hoped for 
forgiveness from above,, 

“ Did you murder jour wife Amelia ?” The 
prisoner answered with apparent unconcern, 
“ I did murder my wife Amelia.” Instantly a 
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ploud of darkness covered the church, so that 
one person could not behold another, and a loud 
"Shriek was heard. 

“ The awe experienced by those who were 
witnesses of this extraordinary scene may be 
more easily imagined than described. Gra¬ 
dually the darkness dispersed, and the monitor 
next addressed Maurice with the qyptrtion of 
eacli'of his murders successively. He acknow¬ 
ledged them each in their turn, and the same 
shrieks and darkness were heard and seen at 
every separate confession. 

“ The prisoner was remanded to prison for 
public trial by ,the laws of his country. 

“ It was not one, but upwards of a hundred 
persons, all of credible authority, and respectable 
in their different stations, who were present on 
this occasion, and they all bore testimony as to 
the facts above related. 

“ Maurice, on leaving the church, was led 
past the graves of his murdered relations. He 
leapt on them each in succefsion, saying, “ Here 
lies my wife,—here lies my child,—here lies my 


4 
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sister.” But'no sense of remorse appeared to 
awake the monster to repentance. 

“ It was an awful dispensation q{ Providence 
to behold a human creature destitute of every 
common feeling of humanity, * It was a tremen¬ 
dous lesson to the thoughtless to behold how 
fearful a thing it is to be left to the devices of 
tilth rwn sinful nature. 

“ Maurice was conveyed to the gaol in a neigh¬ 
bouring town, where he was attended by devout 
and holy men of the church, but till the day of 

his execution he showed no signs of contrition 

• • 

or repentance. When he was led forth from 
prison, and that the sun shone full upon him, 
then he past himself upon*the earth, exclaiming, 
he was no\ worthy to gaze on that glorious li ^ 

m • • fog 

minary. He groaned in the anguish of urn 
pentcd guilt, and suffered death despairing 1C ^ 
mercy—a tremendous example of the fat&l t 
fects of unbridled passion and illicit love. The" 
woman who was the instigator, or at least the 

cause of all his crimes, was tried for her life on 

• § 

suspicion of being his accomplice; but no posi¬ 
tive truth appearing to criminate her, she was 
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only banishe^, on some other circumstances of 
an irregular and dissolute life. As to Maurice’s 
ftiother, she \^as left to drag out a miserable ex¬ 
istence, goaded by the reproaches of her con¬ 
science. Heaven guard us all from such a con¬ 
science, and from such a life!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


<e Scarcely had the Banneret finishejl his 
tale of horror,'and while alj his auditors were 
yet under the influence of its appalling nature, 
when a person entered the hall precipitately, 
and, giving a letter to the Marchese,* sfe quickly 
withdrew. The Marchese glanced at the. seal 
it was black. He madt? a movement with his 
fingers to break it open; but, as if overcome by 
sudden emotion, he crumpled the paper in his 
hand, and pausing for a moment, during which 
a deadly hue overspread his convulsed counte¬ 
nance, he appeared by violent effort to over¬ 
come his agitation—arose, and addressing him¬ 
self to my aunts, said* that* a friend of his had, 
brought some dispatches which he feared would 
oblige him to take a hasty farewell. “ I trust 

VOL. i. x 
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not,” they replied eagerly; “ surdly you will 
not leave us so abruptly?'’ and one of them 
caught hold of his sleeve, while the other was 
making all the speed she could towards the 
door, screaming out t “ I will run to the gentle¬ 
man who brought the letter; perhaps we can pre¬ 
vail with him tb take a night’s lodging; it is only, 
you know, Bertha, making you sleep in,£iau- 
dine’s room. [Bless me, it is no inconvenience at 
all, and”—“ Not for the world,”'interrupted the 
Marchese, detaining her; “ not for the world 
could I suffer you to put yourself to such 
trouble Upon my account. I beseech you not 
to go to him. My friend cannot stay—I know 
he cannot, t am fully sensible of your kind¬ 
ness, but it is out of my power to projfit by it.” 
All this while my aunts continued pressing him 
by gestures and looks, and words of uncourtly 
courtesy, to suffer them to invite the gentleman 
to the house, if only for half an hour—a mi¬ 
nute at least—it was so unhospitable to turn a 


granger fron. the door, without a kind greeting, 
and an offer, i.t least, of Welcome. How long 


this strife of kindness might have lasted it is 


10 
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difficult to say, if Mademoiselle <Je Feroncc Jjad 
not at the moment advanced to wish the Mar- 
chese adieu, and, in doing so, dropped at his 
feet apparently lifeless. He raised her up, and 
every one flocked around Iler, while the general 
attention was busifed in efforts to restore Sophie, 
Jean Francois, whose officious good humour 
was always ready to commit blunders, ran ouW 
of the room, % and quickly re-entered, accompa¬ 
nied by a man of gigantic Stature, whose dress 
added to his terrific appearance, being one of 
the uniforms of those German corps^who neither 
give or receive quarter. “ Here is the gentle¬ 
man,” cried Jean Francois, lyhose supple un* 
hinged joints, dancing in before the iron-form 
he ushe'Vqjl into the company, made strange con¬ 
trast with that of the person who stalked in be¬ 
hind him. “ Here is the gentleman,” and he 
looked back terrified at this new guest, ^ts if he 
repented of his success in this occasion. “ Ah,” 
said the Marchcse, .disengaging himself from 
the circle by whicj} he was surrounded, and af¬ 
fecting a joy his voice and mamer belied, “ wel¬ 
come, Carlovitz.” The latter bowed his head— 
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a moment’s dead silence succeeded. All eyes 
were fixed on the new stranger—every heart 
seemed chilled 1 by his presence. Sophie, reco¬ 
vering from her swoon, screamed on beholding 
him, and again relapsed into violent hysterics. 
Every thing was confusion and mystery. Some 
ran for various remedies, while others all spoke 
at once, giving different advice. In the midst 
of this dismay, my aunt Lolla went to the per¬ 
son who caused it, but who seemed quite im¬ 
moveable in the midst of all this consternation, 
maintaining, the most immutable composure. 
“ Sit down, I pray you, don’t be alarmed—don’t 
be agitated; I hope in a short time Mademoi¬ 
selle de Feronce will recover, and then the 
Marchese will attend you.” “ The Marchese ?” 
repeated the stranger in a questioning tone. 
“ Yes, I will attend you,” said the latter, look¬ 
ing significantly at his friend. The latter again 
bowed his head in silence, and took the offered 
seat. As Sophie grew better, the Marchese, 
disengaging himself from her, for she still con¬ 
tinued to hang upon him, murmured some apo¬ 
logy to my aunts, which I could not distinctly 
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hear, and faking the stranger by the arm, they 
bowed to the company, and walked away. 

“ What I felt during all this §cene is difficult 
to describe. My attention and curiosity were 
excited to the utmost. On fhe whole, the latter 
sentiment predominated. Yet I felt my heart 
grow heavy as marble when I saw the door 
close, and those two unaccountable persons dis¬ 
appear* 

“ A general sentiment of.surprise, and some-. 
what of awe, seemed alike to be impressed on 
the minds of all who were present. Whether 
the preceding tale of the Banneret had gradual¬ 
ly prepared the way for the reception of some* 
thing.miraeulous, or whether the almost super¬ 
natural-appearance of the newly.arrived stranger 
inspired of itself such a sensation, I cannot de¬ 
termine ; but each person looked at their neigh¬ 
bour in silence, as if afraid or unwilling to ex¬ 
press their own thoughts, and awaiting the pre¬ 
vious disclosure of the other’s opinion. At 
length, after a considerable paused—“ Who can 
he be ? * Whence came he ? What is he come 
for ?” issued over and over again, in all possible 
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tones, from aiyips at one and the same instant. 
“ I know not who he is,” said Sophie, “ but he is 
a inost terrific looking person age, and I amsurehis 
presence bodes no good to the Marchese. I am 
surprised how you cc uld allow them to go away 
alone together. Some duel in contemplation- 
some dreadful catastrophe will ensue, and here 
we are all sitting in stupified inactivity, as if it 
were not our duty to prevent the mischief.'" 
“ Good Heaven,” exclaimed my aunts, in vio¬ 
lent perturbation, shaking their aprons, and 
both rising together at the same moment. “ What 
ought we to have done ? What can we do P 

''Let us go directlyand they moved towards 
** < 

the door. “ You can do nothing, but some¬ 
thing ought to <be done, that is certain.” “ I 
will tell you,” said the Banneret, raising himself 
upon his tip-toes, as if to exalt his person to the 
attitude' of his conception; “ a thought has 
struck me; let Jean Francois after them ; he is 
the most conciliatory of mortals, and will settle 
the business m a moment amicably.” “ Oh 
yes,” I said in the confusion of my fears’; “ run, 
my dear Jean Francois, run to prevent murder.” 
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“ Murder!” shrieked all the wjprrien present, 
and began a garrulous and useless lamentation. 
“ I run P” said Jean Francois; V / run to pfe- 
vent murder ? why I am more like to. get mur¬ 
dered by these bravoes myfcelf. Did I not tell 
you, Mademoiselle, that he looked as like an 
Italian assassin as any thing could do ? and if he 
should murder me, what will you say then i 
However, if you command me, it is not want of 
courage—you shall see that which can prevent 
me;” and he brandished a little black twisted 
whalebone cane in signal of his prowess. “ No, 

• • 5 * 

no, my boy, we all know that/* replied the Ban- 
neret, rubbing his hands together; “ the son <Tf 
his father, staunch ancf true to honour,—a de¬ 
scendant of the Manverts caynot know fear. 
But I will myself accompany you, and Jaques 
and Claudine will carry lanthorns and pitch- 
forks, and such other apparatus as may be ne¬ 
cessary in case of blood. If they fight with 
swords, I am myself pretty well versed in that 
branch of pharmacy. In my youth no man 
went into company without drawing his sword. 
But if they fight with pistols, I am not learned 
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in those sort of wounds, and it may be as well to 
send for Monsieur Dumenil the surgeon.” “ Oh,” 
cried I, impatient beyond further endurance, 
“ do not waste words talking of these things, 
but hasten to follow them.” While the Ban¬ 
neret made his preparations with much pom¬ 
pous ceremony, which no urgency could induce 
him to omit, a'thought, or rather an impulse, 
took possession of me; and I only waited for a 
favourable moment "in which to execute it. I 
seized an opportunity, when I fancied myself 
unobserved, and gliding out of the room, I went 
down a back staircase, and found myself in 
pursuit of these ijaen. I knew not to what end 
or to what purpose. A good deal of rain had 
fallen, and altheugh it was now dark, I could 
distinguish by moonlight the traces of footsteps, 
which were visible till I reached the precincts of 
a neighbouring wood. Here the shadows pre¬ 
vented my having this clue to my research, and 
I entered one of many paths at a venture. 

“It was a showery night;, and a hurrying 
rack of clouds passed in quick succession over 
the moon, so that at times it was difficult to dis- 
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eern any object; at others, a silvery light, which 
seemed brighter from the preceSing darkness, 
displayed each bush and briar with that marked 
and sharply graven outline, so peculiarly the 
effect of moonlight. 

“ When I had got some way into the wood, 
and was out of breath from mounting a steep 
bank, I fancied I saw figures gliding along the 
path before me, but the next moment a /lense 
cloud obscured them from njy view. I paused 
a moment to recover my breath ; the next, the 
moon again emerged from die cloud, and I dis¬ 
tinctly saw the two figures coming tdWilrds me. 
I had only time to step aside and conceal myself, 
behind a fragment of r8ck, which very oppor¬ 
tunely hftd already screened me from their ob- 
servation. I had not been deceived; the two 
figures were those I was in quest of. They 
were in peaceable conversation, and I rqproach- 
ed myself, when it was too late, for having yield¬ 
ed to a foolish impulse, which made me appear, 
even in my own eyes* nothing moie than a mean 
busy-body. Yet if they do qufftrel, and should 
they fight, I will then rush between and part 
k 2 
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them. My heart beat high with a hVjpeof prov¬ 
ing its tenderness and valour. They came im¬ 
mediately to the spot where I was, and finding a 
commodious part of the stone which formed a 
natural seat, they ^sat down. The Marchese 
looked cautiously around—was silent for another 
moment, and then said, “ Carlovitz, you have 
been faithful *to your promise. I thank you.” 
“ Thanks are not what I demand,” rejoined the 
other. “ I have \>een faithful to my promise, 
be you as faithful to yours;—swear,” said he, 
grasping the Marchese’s arm. “ I~have promis¬ 
ed,” replied the latter proudly, “ and my pro¬ 
mise is sacred. Do you dare to doubt me ?” 
“ No,” rejoined his companion sneeringly, “ for 
it is your own interest to be silent, your life 
would pay the forfeit of your breach of honour 
to me.” “ Villain,” exclaimed the Marchese, in¬ 
dignantly, and half rising, as’if to move away. 
“ Nay, no abuse,” rejoined the other vehement¬ 
ly, and he half unsheathed his sabre. I saw 
the steel gle&m in *the moon ray. I made a 

f 

movement preparing to rush out, which caused 
them to look around. ‘ They were silent for 
A few moments. “ *Twas but the wind,” said 
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the Marchtsc composedly, when he ascertained 
that there was no jaerson in siglft. “ I belfeve 
not,” said the other; “ but this is not a place 
where our business can be settled. The papers 
which I have brought musj be signed, and early 
to-morrow you must complete your engagement, 
or you know the consequences.'" “ What ! 
threatening me ? I thought you knew me bet¬ 
ter,” rejoined the Marchese, in a tone of de¬ 
fiance; then again more placidly said, “Well, 
to-morrow be it. I promise to meet you at 
Lausanne, and to fulfil your wishes. But now, 
unless you have a mind to draw dcrvfn suspicion 
upon us both, I entreat you to let me return, 
and endeavour to lul> those ‘surmises to rest, 
which your unexpected arrival, your melancholy 
tidings, have been but too likely to occasion, 
considering the effect they produced upon my 
manner.” “ Go, then,” replied Carlovi^z, “ but 
be punctual to-morrow at seven. My presence 
is necessary elsewhere, and if you do not come, 
I shall seek you.” Enough, > rough,” replied 
his companion impatiently ; “ bhave promised.” 
They wrung each other’s hand, more in disdain 
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than friendship; and to my inexpressible joy, 
they parted. ' Carlovitz striding through the 
wqpd by a path that conducted to Lausanne, the 
latter returning towards our house. 

“ “ Thank God,' tjiank God,” I said fervent¬ 
ly, when I saw them separate. My next thought 
was to reach home before the Marchese, and 
running with all speed by a shorter road, I ar¬ 
rived a few moments before him, but so breath¬ 
less, and overcome jvith terror and amazement, 
that, in attempting to run hastily up stairs to my 
own apartment, my foot entangled in my clothes, 
and I fell,' Considerably hurt. I was not able 
immediately to rise, and while I was yet moan¬ 
ing with pain, the Marchese entered. He came 
to me, raised me up, inquired with earnestness 
if I was hurt. I endeavoured to smile, but 
could not speak. When the pain subsided, I 
saw the„Marchese’s eyes were ‘fixed upon my 
person. I looked down confused, and to my inex¬ 
pressible consternation, beheld the ring, which I 
wore tied by wribbon* round my neck, had in 
my fall escaped <*rom. its confinement, and was 
displayed to view. A consciousness of my own 
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latent feeMngs made me mute ; I trembled vio- 

f 9 & 

lently. I looked fearfully at him once,—only 
once,—but my eyes mingled glances with »his 
eyes, and my secret was no more my own. 
“ Am I indeed not deceived,*’ said the Marcbese, 
in a voice where the languor of uncertainty lent 
its soft tone to delight, “ or do I indulge in a 
vain fancy, called forth by appearances at once 
agonizing and enchanting P Speak to me, answer 
me, I beseech you. What,notoneword,Bertha?” 
The sound of a name, of one’s own name, pro¬ 
nounced thus simply, and unaccompanied by 
any of the appendages of ceremony or title which 

common rules of every-day kind make use of«- 

■ 

this §ound, uttered tefiderly, and for the first 
time, by those we love—who # can describe its 
power ? f)oes it not comprise all that is precious 
to the human heart ? Can any after sensation 
obliterate it from the memory ? It continued to 
vibrate with thrilling touch upon my ear, long 
after the actual sound was hushed. It crept 
through every fibre of my frame,' long after that 
frame Hhd not one fibre left wlflch was not torn 
by disappointment. Yet at the moment I re- 
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mained silent. My eyes were fixed in appa¬ 
rent stagnation of all sensation. My mouth re¬ 
mained half closed. Every fa coined to 
be suspended, and every power of being to 
have entrenched itself in my heart. “ Speah to 
me,” said the Marchese, “ I conjure y ou— > .... 
to me, again, I implore you.” .' d, as he press¬ 
ed my hand, he continued, “ Oo!j tell me that 
mysenses do not deceive me This ring—you 
knew it mine, and you harboured i. in that pure 
breast; I ask no more—only deign to confirm 
this happy belief.” . “ Of what use are words ?’* 
I replied at length. “ This ring, I believe—that 
ie, I have lately believed—to be—but I never 
knew for certain—nay, even now I am not quite 
sure"—“ Quite sure,” he repeated, “ Oh, I am 
quite sure of nothing; yet this is a blessed mo¬ 
ment—a moment in which the darkest and 
brightest hues are mingled which ever checker¬ 
ed hunu ‘i destiny.” “ The darkest,” I said, 
“ Oh, then, he fatal messenger is the messenger 
of evil. He whom you are io meet to-morrow— 
he whose swordnglittered but a few minutes ago 
in threatening b ,; ghtness against your very 
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life”—“ What do I hear—you followed us ?— 
you overheard ?’” then pausecf; again aclded 
hi rviedl^ , in low and solemn voice, “ Do^rou 
value rny existence, Bertha? Bury what you 
ir n .y ha r o heard or seen in, oblivion. Not to the 
3. eret—-not to Mademoiselle de Feronce— 

not to your aunts—Oh 1 not to the winds of 
heaven, I coujurc you, repeat not one word of 
what has unfortunately come to your „know- 
ledge.” H" * countenance was almost convulsed 
as he spoke. I gazed at him in amazement, 
but I could only bow my head in token of ac¬ 
quiescence. At the moment the‘Banneret en¬ 
tered, calling loudly to my aunts. In a mo¬ 
ment more every body in the* house was collect¬ 
ed round us. To the first torrent of questions 
that were uttered by all, the Marchesc made no 
reply. I first recovered presence of mind enough ’ 
to say, that I had fallen* in running up stairs— 
was considerably hurt, and that th Marchese 
came into the house a mmutt aft< and was na¬ 
turally endeavouring to <ru,.se ir • up. This was 
true, though some of tue paah\ among whom 
were Jean Francois . nu Mademo.-. Ij„- de Fe- 
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ronce, looked incredulous, and inquiring farther 
explanation. I’he Banneret!, paying no atten¬ 
tion to any one but himself, went up to my com¬ 
panion, and, taking him by the arm, said, “ A 
pretty run I have k?d after you, truly ; I had 
rather hunt the chamois. But now all the la¬ 
dies are satisfied, I hope, since you are here and 
in a whole skin. .But your cartouche of a 
friend,.terrified them out of their lives, and I 
was dispatched in qupst of you, expecting bruises 
and wounds at least) if not combat to the death, 
and, after all, met with nothing but some bruises 
and thumps 1 gave myself against the trees 
that I stumbled against this cloudy night.” The 
Marchese endeavoured to smile, but a preoccu¬ 
pied look, and a wildness in his gesture, only 
betrayed the tumult of his mind; and except a 
glance of very different expression, which now 
and then.reached me, and escaped not my obser¬ 
vation. He knit-his dark brows together, and, 
taking a station apart from the rest of the com¬ 
pany, appeared absorbed in thought. 
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“ The Banneret had ample leisure to relate his 
adventures in the wood, which he did with his 
usual prolix pomposity, and my aunts to listen 

to him with that reverential humility which long 

• • 

habit had ingrafted on their minds for every 
word he spoke. The Marchese was absciTi 
from the scene, buried in thought, and Made¬ 
moiselle de Feronce sat silently glancing a scru¬ 
tinizing eye alternately at us both. 

“ The gentle Esther, who remained an unin¬ 
teresting, yet not uninterested spectator, was 
far from insensible to all that was passing. 
And while she endeavoured to still the clamours 
of her brother, J^an Francois, she was in re¬ 
ality watching over the happiness of one who 
was scarcely worthy of her disinterested solici- 
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tude. Many g timid look of fearful inquiry did 
she steal at me, and when she saw that I felt 
this painfully, she sighed, as she withdrew her 
eyes from my countenance. There was some¬ 
thing in this silent' appeal to my conscience 
which penetrated the most secret recess of feel¬ 
ing, and I felt all the warning her looks im- 
. plied. 

“ 'in the course of the evening, the Marchese 
made apologies to my aunts for his abrupt de¬ 
parture; but said it was always something to 
have the good fortune of passing one night more 
under their roof. Things as well as persons,” 
Re added, looking at me, “ it has often been 
remarked, are not sufficiently prized till we are 
about to lose them, and I have now proved the 
truth of the remark. The quiet of this domes¬ 
tic circle,—the blessed peace that dwells within 
these walls,—the almost maternal kindness 
with which you, my honoured friends, have treat¬ 
ed a wandering stranger;—all these circum¬ 
stances combine to fix a lasting gratitude in my 
heart. Yet invaluable as these enjoyments are, 
they never before, perhaps, shone forth in all 
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their plenitfide of value till now,-j-now when— 
I must—” His voice gradually failed, and the 
latter words were scarcely audible, from the 
emotion which affected him. He arose and 
moved away to another part'&f the room, till he 
mastered this agitation. 

“ My aunts were unfeignedly affected. They 
entreated the Marchese not to distress them by 
an expression of thanks for mere hospitality. 
Mademoiselle de Feronee, «during this scene, 
maintained a gloomy silence, with her arms 
folded and her eyes fixed on the ground, except 
when she raised them to observe wliat was go¬ 
ing on. I longed to speak to her, yet felt an 
awkwardness in doing so, to which her manner 
contributed, for Mademoiselle dp Feronee was 
not a person to elicit confidence or court conci¬ 
liation. At length, unable longer to endure her 
coldness, I approached hdl - , saying, “ Sophie, 
love, surely you are not well.”—“ Quite well,” 
she replied pettishly, “ better, perhaps, than you 
are.” Though she did n<5t look’ at me, I felt 
the emphasis she gave these jvofds; but every 
trivial word or circumstance seems big with iin- 
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portance, whep all our ideas revert lo one sub¬ 
ject ; and the most isolated accidental phrase 
sterns fraught .with portentous meaning, and to 
refer to that in which all our interests are 
chained. 

“ The remaining part of this memorable even¬ 
ing passed on I scarcely know how; and all I 
<£ould distinguish clearly of the many thoughts 
which my mind revolved, was a dread of the 
approach of the moment when the Marchese 
would finally take his leave. 1 spent the inter¬ 
vening hours endeavouring to prepare for that 

ft » 

painful moment; but such attempts to arm the 
feelings against. the surprise of overwhelming 
emotion are almost always fruitless. The va¬ 
rious trifling circumstances which we plan in 
imagination, never occur in the order or manner 
in which we suppose they will occur. A word, 
a look unexpected and unforeseen, overthrows all 
our determinations, and nature asserts her 
rights, and assumes the mastery. 

“ I fancied 'that tHe Marchese would on this 

t 

occasion, as he was often wont, accompany Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Feronce and the rest of the party 
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on their way home, $nd that, by yiy remaining 
in the room where we usually sat, he would, on 
his return, find me alone; but none of all these 
things happened. The Marchese, on the con- 
trary, was the first person to* retire. He took 
an affecting but formal leave once more of my 
aunts, raised the hand alternately of each of the 
family, in silence pressed his lips to it, and de¬ 
parted. 

“ I felt no inclination to wdfep, I was not over¬ 
come by any tender feeling; astonishment had 
deprived me of every softer emotion. I looked 
at Sophie,-—her countenance was immoveable. I 
turned my eyes on Esther, the expression of an 
anxious? concern was painted on her features. 

“ Poor young man,” said my* aunt Alpina, 
after a considerable time had elapsed, and speak¬ 
ing with the tremplous voice of agitation; “ we 
can never hope to see him again. He Is not 
happy, and it is a pity, for he makes many others 
happy.”—“ How caq you answer for that?” 
said Mademoiselle df Feronce abruptly; “ you 
know very little about him.”—Answer ?” re¬ 
joined my aunt Lolla; “ why, ask all the poor 
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people in the,neighbourhood, and they will an¬ 
swer for it; why, he has given away a fortune 
in charities to them; besides, we know surely 
as much of his character as you can do, Made¬ 
moiselle de Feronce, and all that we do know 
is good.” Sophie smiled bitterly. “ Well,” 
said my amiable’aunt, fixing her eyes upon the 
-countenance, of the former, “ 1 would not have 
such a suspicious mind as yours, young lady, 
no, not for all yOur wealth. The world has 
withered theblossoms of your youth, and brought 
your mind to a sapless state of age.—While 
mine, thank God, is still young and fresh, to 
'fenjoy every belief which can ennoble my fellow 
creatures. Heaven preserve me from ever go- 
ing to Paris.”-*-“- It would be rather late now,” 
observed the Banneret, rubbing his hands, “ to 
be sure, for you to take a trip there; but I re¬ 
member the time when you and I could have en¬ 
joyed it very much.” My good aunt sighed one 
sigh of recollected love, and for a moment 

some remembrances made the Banneret si- 

» 

lent. “ Those times, however,” he added, 
“ at length are past; but we may all grow 
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young again on a certain occasion,” and he 
looked alternately at Jean Francois and myself. 
Esther Manvert felt how ill-time*} the allusidn 
/as, and proposed to her father to retire. But 
he was in a vein to talk, and *Had not half finish¬ 
ed all he had to say. He was leaning on the 
back of a chair, which he constantly twirled 
about, and at every motion he made, I vainly 
hoped he would depart. But to my infinite -dis¬ 
may, he dexterously twisted the chair under him 
and sat down crtnposedly, to commence a long 
harangue of all that he supposed concerning the 
Marchese. “ There are certainly some very mys¬ 
terious circumstances, however, attached to thif 
stranger, and I shall noV point out to you all 
the possible incidents which I Jhaye conned over 
iu my own mind respecting him.” Here he 
spread his fingers out very wide, and beginning 
with the thumb, In the fitst place,” said he— 
“ How long my dear Banneret ?” cried Made¬ 
moiselle de Feronce, rising and interrupting 
him: “ How long will yOu detain les Dames 
de Cliancf with all your suppositions, and what 
do they signify ?” “ I beg their pardon,” he re- 
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plied; “ only this I must remark, since there is 
every reason to believe, from all the circumstan¬ 
ces I was going to point out, that the Marchese, 
or the merchant, or adventurer, for ought I 


know, is obliged to fly his country, upon some 
intrigue or other of love, money, or politics; I 
think it extremely fortunate you have got rid 
.of him—-for these romance heroes are not good 
forTtnuch, and they always turn women’s heads, 
old and young.” <As my aunts did not approve 
of the subject started by the 'Banneret, and as 
it was not only their maxim, but their rule of 
action, to avoid all evil speaking of any human 
being, the conversation languished, and the Ban¬ 
neret, at length, was obliged to give the,,matter 
up and return . home. When I embraced 
Sophie, she scarcely returned my embrace, and 
I had not courage to question her as to the 
cause of her coldness. When Esther wished 
me good night, she pressed me affectionately to 
her, and whispered, “ Beware, Bertha, beware.” 
They shortly* after' departed, and I was left 
alone. What k change a few hours had wrought 

in my existence. The knowledge of my own 

12 
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heart had* been displayed to me. I was not 
blind to the precipice which yawned at my feet, 
but it was a precipice girt with flowers. I had 
breathed their dangerous fragrance, and I sought 
not to withdraw myself from their intoxicating 
influence. 

“ This first delusion of the mind steals on 

by such imperceptible degrees, that all is viewed 
• ... • 
through the medium of inebriation, ere r<jfisou 

is aware that* her throne js usurped; every 
thing past is a#*n it had never beep, ahd every 
thing future becomes indifferent, save as it may 
tend to administer to this dangerous Stnte of men¬ 
tal anarchy. I tried to collect my thoughts, 4o 
sober their giddy flight,* but one only idea pre¬ 
sented itself under a thousand different forms. 

• • 

The Marcliese loved me,—it was not then Sophie 
de Feronce that he loved—the conquering Pari¬ 
sian beauty,—it* was I, simple unsophisticated 
I, who had unconsciously engaged his affec¬ 
tions, and who had induced him to protract his 
sejour under our roof. Every fueling was gra¬ 
tified by the tlioifght. Vanity tenderness of 
nature, romance Qf imagination—all combined 

VOE; I. L 
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to deceive me. I believed I loved—I thought I 
was beloved.' This first moment in life, be it 
real, be it imaginary or deceptive, is never for¬ 
gotten. Riper years may produce more durable 
happiness— : the disappointments of our past 
existence may teach us more worthy apprecia¬ 
tion of sober happiness, but no subsequent sen¬ 
sation is ever felt in the same intense degree ? 
no .meridian hour of joy can ever equal this 
first sun-rise of felicity;—but will it, can it 
last ?—-Impossible. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* c My soul, seemed too scanty to contain its 
sensations. I^opened my window, as if to ac¬ 
quire space for this dilation of feeling. The 
night was dark and calm; as I gazed on vacan¬ 
cy, a few stars became visible, and glittered in 
their dark canopy—the last leaves of autumn 
dropped slowly to the ground, a fresh odour 
was extracted from them by* the recent shower, 
and I inhaled their fragrance with a melancholy 
delight; for do,es not melancholy mingle in all 
the highest delights of the soul ? 

“ I continued gazing on the quiet scene, till 
chilled by the dampness of the air, and lulled 
into a mystical stq,te of" fancy—I felt a species 
of awe steal over me,—the rustling of the falling 
leaves seemed to me to repeat in low and me- 
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lancholy murrpurs the last word of Esther’s 
good night, “ Beware !” I was about to close 
the window, when I thought I saw a figure 
glide along the wall. Deep shadow from a pro¬ 
jection of the building of the house made me 
doubt whether this was or was not reality,—a 
lurking wish whispered that it might be ttie 
Marchese returned to bid me adieu. My heart 
beat^quickly as I looked and listened. Im¬ 
mediately I heard ‘ a voice w^hich I could not 
mistake, spedlffin a low tone, anct say, “ Bertha. 
I conjure you, meet me for one moment in the 
parlour,—do not refuse this my first, perhaps 
niy last request. 1 ’ E waited not to reflect, but 
flew, as I. imagined, to receive from him some 
explanation of that mystery which had hitherto 
involved him. When I beheld the Marchese, 
in one instant my heart shrunk back upon it¬ 
self, anil I felt the impropriety of having, at 
this undue hour, consented thus clandestine¬ 
ly to meet him. I was abashed and hum¬ 
bled, and remained silent, t as if he were to 
pronounce my doom. But I no longer beheld 
the same man I had seen a few hours ibefore. 
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whdfce countenance beamed with love and tri- 

• • m 

umph, and a softer expression still of indefinite 
but subdued kind. All this had, vanished. The 
Marchese, of grand, cold, mysterious, and com¬ 
manding aspect, stood befofe me. “ Mademoi¬ 
selle de Chanci,” he said calmly, “ I took the 
liberty of entreating a few moments interview 
’ with you alone, in order to request two things. 
One is, that you will restore to me the Jewel 
that you have dope me the fionour to wear, and 
deign to accept this one in its stead,” at the 
same time presenting me with another infinitely 
more costly. “ The other favour I have to re¬ 
quest is, that you will not, uijder any circum¬ 
stances whatever, mention to living mortal the 
words you overheard in the .wood,“-unless you 
wish my death,” he added, in a deep impressive 
tone. 

“ Roused to a sense of self-dignity by the 
previous part of this speech, I collected my 
thoughts sufficiently to answer with apparent 
composure, “ That, on all accounts, he might 
depend upon my secrecy; usd as for the ring, I 
had only kept it whilst uncertain of its owner, and 
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was happy in having this opportunity ttf restoring 
it; but I could not think of accepting another.” 
I felt the blush of conscious untruth crimson 
over my countenance, and I dared not trust my¬ 
self to look up, lest Vny feelings should have be¬ 
trayed me. I added, that he might rely upon 
my secrecy; and hastily wishing him all pro¬ 
sperity, I withdrew. 

“ The bright visions which had so lately daz¬ 
zled me were in one' instant dispelled, and, in¬ 
stead of those gorgeous colours v of imagination 
which floated so richly before me, life itself 
seemed to me colourless, and one long dark line 
marked out its trjick. 

* 

“ The changes my feelings had undergone 
within the last few hours were so sudden, so 
complete, so astonishing, that I remained bewil¬ 
dered in their inextricable maze. When the 
next mofning arrived after this tumultuous day, 

I had not one pleasurable stimulus to induce 
me to recommence existence. I closed my eyes 
to shut out the light of day, and wished I could 
as readily have closed the scenes of memory for 
ever. Listless and wretched, I dreaded to find 
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impressed in every gpot, in ever^piece of furni¬ 
ture, remembrances of him I was to see no 
more,—of him who, for an instant, had placed 
me in the ideal world I pictured so fair, and 
almost at the same instant expelled me thence, 
to wander henceforth in a cheerless waste. The 
chair on which he had rested, the book he had 
marked, even the very wall over whiqh I had 
seen the shadow of his graceful figure pasl, all 
these trifles came,armed with so many poignards 
to stab me to the heart. 

“ The idea of beholding Sophie, of being an 
object of her animadversions, was become inex¬ 
pressibly painful. She^ who hut one day before 
made*the solace of my life, she in whom I ex¬ 
isted, and t through whose means I had so long 
allowed myself to harbour love under the dis¬ 
guise of friendship, was now become a canker 
to my peace, a reproach to my conscience. Yes ! 
I confess it, a jealousy the most inveterate took 
possession of me. I saw in Sophie the cause of 
my humiliation syid disappointment. How, I 
knew not, but some how I»was sure she was. 
The Marchese, I said, would have declared his 
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love, had it no( been for her, Nay, perhaps he 
does love me still, but she has gained an ascen¬ 
dancy over his mind, and has artfully won over 
that affection which, were it not for her, I should 
have enjoyed unshared, unlimited. Yet if it 
were thus, would it not be better to be inge¬ 
nuous to tell her all, and openly demand on 
what degree of interest she founded an excuse 
for her conduct P Oh ! how much pains would 
be spared to us, if sftnple truth were always our 
guide ; but the idea of betraying the Marchese 
misled my better judgment*. I had, in fact, no 
duty which bound me to be thus scrupulous as 
to' his interests, r Nay, perhaps, the Marchese 
himself played a double part. But I chased 
away the thought ; l it was barely admitted for an 
instant, and was so infinitely more painful than 
any other, that it was the last tq which I would 
give credence. Poor common sense,—how are 
you buffeted and ill-treated, and contemned by 
the passions ! In short, 1 .could not lay open 
my hekrt to Sophie de Feropce. The instant 
we feel we have a Secret of our own, which we 
cannot tell our friend, we enter upon a maze of 
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errors, wfijph leads too frequently to misery or 
crime, and generally to both. 

“ When I met my aunts they talked over jhc 
Marchese with all the slow and‘diffuse gravity 
of their age, when excited, by kindly interest. 
How inadequate to the subject did their com¬ 
mendations seem ! The next painful thing to 
.never hearing the name pronounced, which is 
the only one we inwardly invoke, is to hear^that 
name profane'tl by others, ^or mentioned in a 
manner inadequate to our idea of its merits. 

“ Neither the Banneret or any of his family 
came to us the day after the Marehese’s depar¬ 
ture,—that day whose length seemed to me eter¬ 
nal. When the hours wevolveU at which it was 
customary for him to appear, I started as if 1 
expected *to see him enter,* and when we sat 
down to dinner an empty chair had been placed 
inadvertently between rnj^elf and my aunt Lol- 
la, which he was won£ to occupy. I could have 
died sooner than have removed that chair. 
“ Our table is too ktrgy pow,” said one of- my 
aunts; .that wore,* how heavily^t echoed at my 
heart! 
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“ I heaiV’ rejoined my aunt Lolla, after a 
long pause; “'f hear that tfee Marchese did not 
lea.--e Lausanne till twelve o’clock this day. He 

r 

was accompanied by his friend. I have a mote 
from the Banneret, .informing me, that he called 
at Manvert in passing, to take leave of them.” 
This information struck another pang to my 
soul. It contained nothing very new or sur¬ 
prising, but it seemed a confirmation of my 
fears; and one can .sometimes bear to think of 
what one can scarcely bear to taear with patience 
pronounced by the lips of others. Sophie had 
not written* to me; I almost felt obliged by her 
silence; and two or three days passed bv with¬ 
out any communication* with the Manvert fa¬ 
mily. The fourth day I was awoke very early 
by the arrival of Jean Francois, who 'begged to 
see me. He informed me, that his sister, who 
had long been in a precarious state of health, 
had become much worse, and was in imminent 
danger. “ Oh, Mademoiselle, come with me 
instantly, I conjure you.—6obie and console my 
father; come and support my poor sister. You 
are always good and compassionate,—you will 
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be of use to them. As to Mademoiselle de Fe- 
ronee, I never likecf her, and no # w like hei f less 
than ever, she is so harsh, so unfeeling.”* I 
did not delay a moment. I charged Claudine 
to break the matter as she could to my aunts, 
and every other thought was absorbed in that 
of seeing the amiable Esther dying. When a 
few instants thus suffice to change the whole 
current of thoughts and feelings; and when 
that which exists one hour ^ie next may be no 
more,—how can we boast in the foolish pride of 
our hflrts of the duration or certitude of any 
sentiment! How dare we presurrtfituously to 
talk of the permanency of our affections ? ^iet 
all conspires to lead us*to love only that which 
is durable either in others or in ourselves,— 
where then can the soul of man find rest ? Oh ! 
surely not on earth. There is a time in every 
body’s life, when they must feel thi^ painful 
but wholesome truth; and when the dearest ties 
which bind the heart of man are looked at fear¬ 
fully, and as blessings Jent, no, given. 1 had 
not then»reached tnis period of existence. Ex¬ 
ulting in the first glow of affectionate feeling, I 
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believed that all I ielt I should ever continue 
to feel—and that my friendships and my loves 
cov.ld end but with my life. When I arrived 
at the Banneret’s door, Sophie stood on the 
threshold. She placed her finger on her lips in 
token of silence; and the concern that mellow¬ 
ed her countenance to an -unusal expression of 
tenderness made me apprehend the worst. I*- 
Hew; to her, and clasping her in my arms, burst 
into tears. My h$art was full, and glad of an 
excuse to weep. The tears oi? penitential kind¬ 
ness I shed in my friend’s arms were uflfre the 
tribute of 'A peace-offering to returning friend¬ 
ship than excited by the illness of Esther. It 
seemed to me also that Jean Francois, had 
wronged her by saying she was indifferent to his 
sister’s suffering ; and I also had dou'bly wrong¬ 
ed her by a concealed kind of sentiment of jea¬ 
lousy a$d ill will, which made me glad to catch 
at any circumstance, however trivial, which 
could prove a justification to my conscience. 

“ Mademoiselle de*Ferorice received this ebul¬ 
lition of feelingi as she always was wont to do 
similar effusion) of sentiment; with a gentle com- 
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posure, which checked its Ardent glow, she bade 
me not alarm myself unnecessarily. “ EsOier,” 
she said, “ though in a weak and delicate state, 
was considerably better—that she was lulled to 
sleep, under the influence of calming medicines, 
and every thing was to be hoped from her pre¬ 
sent quiet state. Indeed,” she added, “ I was 
averse to having you sent for, because I know^” 
and she gave one of those bitter smiles which 
ever cut me *to the hearty—“ because I know 
you people of* fine feeling always do more harm 
than good upon such occasions.” 

“ The Banneret, who had giveh* way to the 
most frantic grief during his daughter’s extreme 
danger, as readily indulged the most boisterous 
and ill founded expressions of delight and secu¬ 
rity. He swore that the instant she was able to 
move, he would take her to a warm climate to pass 
the winter, and* had sent to me to propose that I 
should accompany her. “ ’Tis nothing, after 
all,” he continued, “ but lowness of spirits, 
brought on by the‘death* of hor lover, and en¬ 
couraged by that 'foolish romantic spirit which 
thinks it amiable to cherish sarrow. A little 
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variety will dispel £he gloom, and,» perhaps, 
some other person may be found to console her. 
I oftly wonder that I, who always think of every 
thing, should not have thought of this long be¬ 
fore now.” Thus did the Banneret converse, 
while his proposition to me was almost the only 
part of his speech that I listened to. To tra¬ 
vel—to see a new country—-to cross the Alps, 
which I had so often looked at as the walls of a 


prison ;—what vague tumultuous fancies flitted 
in a thousand shapes before me, “To go to Italy 
perhf^s—the Marchese’s country ; my heart 
beat quick, and my cheeks flushed at the 
thought. Sophie’s eyes were on my counte¬ 
nance—she seemed to read my thoughts—when 
shortly after we were left alone. Awaiting the 
moment of Esther’s awakening, a silence ensu¬ 
ed, which neither seemed inclined to break, and 
during which the remembrance of all that had 
passed recurred slowly and distinctly to me in 
succession. I looked at my friend to see if 1 
could discover alhy cortsciousness of the subject 

l 

in her demean6ur f “ I see,” said She, ap¬ 
proaching and 'taking my hand in her kindest 
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manner, “♦! see what is parsing in your mind— 
I see what is passing in your mind as plainTy as 
if you spoke aloud; indeed, 1 have seen it«all 
along, and the only part of the discovery which 
is painful to me is to have Sound myself mista¬ 
ken in your character.” Astonished and off my 
guard at this strange attack, I replied with much 
• confusion, “ What have you seen, Sophie—what 
discovery have you made—what part of .my 
conduct has given you pain g” “ Nay,” she re¬ 
joined, “ young as you are, and ignorant as I 
allow you must be of the ways of the world, 
there is still a self-cpnsciousness in \Mman which 
does not allow her to be long a stranger to the 
real nature of the sentiments she feels; and 
when a friend, or at feast a jierson to whom she 
has given‘that appellation, observes that such 
sentiments are carefully concealed from her 
knowledge, that she neitlmr participator in the 
joys or sorrows, hopes or fears, that that friend 
feels, how can she avoid being hurt, humiliat¬ 
ed, mortified, at fintfing«slie held a mere empty 
title of friendship,*but ncver 4 it* fact, shared in 
its rights or privileges? Yesj' Bertha,” she 
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continued, seeing mte much agitated and con- 
fourided, “ you may weep, for you have treated 
ma ill.” Wholly unprepared for this view of 
the subject, which she had thus dexterously con¬ 
trived to turn in the manner which suited her 
best—conscious as I was that jealousy had for a 
time estranged my heart from her, I began to be 
beguiled into the belief that I was not the ag¬ 
grieved person but the aggressor, and as Sophie 
continued to talk jfor some tim'e in the same 
strain with much plausibility j though with per¬ 
fect sophistry, I gradually became more and 
more touched, when a sudden burst of tender 
reproaches completed the deception; and melt¬ 
ed by her apparent gentleness and affection, I 
threw myself upon her mercy like a penitent 
criminal; and when my emotion allbwed me to 
articulate, I said, sobbing as I spoke, “ Dearest 
Sophie,, I have ever,truly love'd you. I never 
meant to deceive you, indeed—indeed, I did 
not.” “ Why, then, conceal from me,” she re¬ 
torted with quickness, “ 'the ring you wore ? 
Why give a clandestine meeting to the Marchese 
on the stair-case ? And why, in short, bury in 
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silence and" secrecy the mutual passion which ex- 
ists between you ?” “ Mutual passion ? Alas ! 
dear Sophie, the Marchese doe§ not love tile 

and I knew not that I loved him till -— ■"* 

Here, remembering my profhise of eternal se¬ 
crecy, I could not mention the wood scene; 
and, checking the wish I had to be quite com¬ 
municative, I stopped abruptly. “ Enough of 
all this girlishness,” said she, resuming *the 
tone of coldness apd superiority most natural to 
her; “ I never wish to pry into a heart that is 
shut to my affectionate solicitude; and sentimen¬ 
tal confidences and scenes are alike my aversion.’* 
“ No,” I said, “ Sophie, it is not enough,” with 
a voico suffocated by emotion, “ it is not enough. 
You must—you shall hepr ,my justification.” 
She paused in an attitude of deep attention. I 
hesitated, knowing there was a point beyond 
which my confidence cou/d not be extended; 
and, fearing to approach it hurriedly and una¬ 
wares, l tried to compose my thoughts to a 
succinct relation of feelings, but such endea¬ 
vours, under such restrictions, Always cast ah 
awkward constrained air even ovdr the truth. 

“ Sophie, listen to me: if I admired the 
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Marchese when I first beheld him, 'you could 
not suppose me so wild, so bold, as to form any 
plan to obtain,his love. You came almost at 
the same time he did—I fancied—shall I con¬ 
fess it ?—At first I "fancied you loved him, and 
were beloved ; and if subsequently”—a move¬ 
ment of haughty impatience on her part made 
me add, “ Nay, Sophie, do not be offended. 
I laid no schemes—I looked not at futurity. 
The day, as it passed, was a life to me—-scarce¬ 
ly did I think of the succeeding hour, so much 
did the actual one engross me. As to my meet¬ 
ing the Marchese on the staircase the night pre¬ 
vious to his departure, that was,” I continued 
(speaking with breathlessness and colouring,) 

“ that waf mere .accident—and-it was the 

first, as it will be the last meeting of that kind, 
(laying much stress on the last two words) we 
can ever have.” I "added in a hurried way, 
“ I assure you, I am too proud to indulge a 
partiality for a person who is wholly without 
preference for me. 

“ As to life ring, I returned it,* and my 
ever having seen, conversed with, or admired 
him, must henceforth be as if it had never been.” 
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Sophie smiled incredulously, then said, “ Well 
now, that you have' made me tflis forced Con¬ 
fession, for I must acknowledge, I do not re¬ 
gard it as a voluntary confidence, I shall own, 
that it will be very long if .ever you can hold 
the same place in my affections, which a more 
open conduct would have ensured you,—for, 
without blaming you, I confess you are not the 
character I took you for.” Subdued and 
wretched at tins anathema,. I nung my head 
like a conscioiIS criminal, without making any 
farther justification. My heart, too tender in 
its nature for the wear and tear of* kvery day 
use, never had that resource in offended pride, 
whatevpr I might pretend, which is to many a 
shield against the wounds of ^falseness or indif¬ 
ference. ’1’ho heart that admits pride is no 
longer open to love. 

“ I only felt that I loved Sophie, thatjher re¬ 
proaches wronged me, that to be reinstated in 
her friendship, I would.have given up any thing 
else save the fond delusion I still secretly che¬ 
rished, tlfat, in spite of pre^pn# appearances, 
I was beloved by the Marchese. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

i f Oua convention was put an end to, by a 
message from Esther, desiring to see me. I 
obeyed her summons hastily. ‘ The beautiful 
colouring of her deceitful malady tinted her 
cheek with' the false appearances of health. “ I 
aoa delighted, dear Esther, to see you so much 
better than I could have expected.” “ Come 
near me,” she said, by way of reply, and hold¬ 
ing out her hand to me as she spoke with broken 
respiration, continued, “ You are come, and I 
am thankful that we meet again here in this 
world. I have something to say to you, which, 
did I not say, would hang heavy on my parting 
soul.” “ Deat Esther, I beseech you, talk not 
of parting. *7opr youth, your usual health, 
all, all promise us the continued enjoyment of 
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your loved presence.’* She smiled faintly asf she 
answered, “ It is not physical health and strength 
which can impart vigour to the fnlme, when that 
of the soul is decayed. It i9 in vain to deceive 
you, and it is long since I have wished to de¬ 
ceive myself; for it is not the duration of life 
which can give us any accurate estimation of 
existence. I have been happy-—blessed sjre 
those who can. say this in the fulness of the 
term, with innocence of conscience, even though 
it is a happiness flown for ever. But it is not 
of myself I wish now to speak, although it is 
from my own experience I have learned to feaj - 
for you. Bertha, bewave of Mademoiselle de 
FeroncS, beware of the Marchese.”—“ I am at 
a loss to guess your meaning, EstWfcr.” She 
looked at me with an ethereal expression of 
gentleness and pity, which appeared to be^rather 
the compassion of an unembodied spirit, than 
that of mortal sympathy. “ I fear, my dear 
Bertha, you are but. too conscious of what I 
would say,—I doubt the sincerity^ the virtue of 

* I 

Sophie de Feronce. She is not q natural cha¬ 
racter, and yet possesses every requisite which 
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can give her ascendancy over you; a ^ard 

t<j the Marchese, I am well assured T re cal¬ 
culated to destroy your peace th jf-omote 

it. Confide not in the one, and ''there is 

yet time, recall this misjudgii Xion you 
have indulged for the other, t ,he corrod¬ 
ing pangs of remorse or hop , oassion feed 
upon your heart, and consu J days in un¬ 

availing sorrow and reper 

“ During this discourse • vended into the 
secret recess of my soul. “ Is then - my folly,” 
I thought,- “ so visible to every eye, that all 
jyho know me see it written on my brow ?” 
Confused and haortified, I remained silent—un¬ 
able to make any reply. “ My dear'Bertha, 
I ask n<T answer^” said Esther; I pray you 
seek for none. My unobtrusive friendship will 
best show itself henceforth • in silence. My 
words are dictated by no interested motives, no 
mischievous wish to divide friends, or sow the 
seeds of suspicion apipng.the flowers of amity ; 
but indeed, yideed, Mademoiselle de Feronce 
and Bertha C dc Chanci can never be united in 
the bonds of real friendship. Do not reply,” 

4 
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seeing me about to |peak;Tlys is not the 
moment when you can coolly discuss this mat¬ 
ter. Keep what I have said within your breast, 
and let it only serve as a beacon to guide your 
course, not as a flame of discord, to break forth 
into violence and destruction. I have now a 
favour to request of you—it is simply this—to 
accompany me on a journey we are to take. 
Not that I wish^you to go all the way with me,” 
she added, with a melancholy smile; “ but of 
this enough, as gives you pain. What I se¬ 
riously wish is, that, as my father has long set 
his heart upon travelling, and fancies that 
change of place will change the tenor of my 
thoughts,—that you will accompany me to Nice. 
He knows not that there are* somerfselings so 
incorporated with our nature, that while they 
consume, they feed the lamp of life. But, 
nevertheless, to wrestle longer with h*s will 
is against that humility and resignation to which 
I bow my spirit, for t}ie remaining time I have 
to be on earth. "V^ill you accompany me on 
our tour? it will not be a‘very long one.” 
And clasping her hands together, looked meek- 
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lyupwards^ddirig in a faint yet'fervent tone, 
“ If it be the will of Heaven, I hope not, for all 

O 

here to me is .desol ate.” 

“ My own spirits had been excited by the 
rapid fluctuation of my feelings. This last 
scene completely overcame me. I knelt by the 
bedside of Esther, and sobbed in the unrepress* 
ed indulgence of tears. ** Let me entreat you,” 
said my cousin, “ to moderate this emotion, for 
your sake, for my sake.” I made the effort she 

jt €' , 

entreated me to make, and suibt sometime had 
elapsed, I succeeded; but when the heart is 
new to feeling, it is not, as it becomes afterwards, 
hardened and .dried up by the touch of sorrow; 
it has not learned to absorb its grief,»or place 
the iron.* nee of.hard necessity around its wild 
pulsations, and with a tearless eye, to feel the 
aching pang which saps the vital essence of our 
being! 

“ I promised Esther to accompany her 
whithersoever she went,-p-glad to catch at any 
circumstance which excited the same tone of 
tender feelitfg, aXid kept aliye that vivid interest 
so lately felt, and without which I felt it death 
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to live. I turned the whole tcArent of my fondest 
and most enthusiastic thoughts on the amia&le, 
and, as I believed, dying Esther. 

“ Not all the weak fondness of my nature 
could make me longer blind»to the injustice of 
Sophie, and, although I harboured no resent¬ 
ment against her, I sickened at the tyrannic 
influence which she exerted. I know not if it, 
be the nature of the generality of mankind,* to 
pass through the various stages of existence 
with only just as much relish of its pains and 
pleasures as serves to distinguish animal from 
vegetable life. But this I know,’ * there are 
some few among the general herd, who adhefc 
with tenacity to lively impressions of joy and 
anguish, as to an aliment whjch is jjecessary to 
support their mental being. The first friend¬ 
ship I ever formed was but the reflection of a 
more glowing passion. I had sought it«as a re¬ 
fuge from that passion, but it deceived me; and 
then, what could I cling to ? Another interest 
was necessary to me, yet* one that bore no cha¬ 
racter of'being changeable. Tlfc dying Esther 
offered the best resource—the safest refuge. Her 

M 
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beauty faded, her'youth decayed,''her wishes 
buried with her love, her hopes all raised above 
this sublunary sphere; was an object calculated 
to excite at once the most genuine, and the most 
visionary enthusiasm. I wondered she had never 
done so before. I accused myself of selfishness 
and insensibility, and became devoted to this new 
idol of my imagination. 

“My aunts, without any of this dangerous in¬ 
gredient, of which ,1 have been ever the victim, 
possessed a noble, disinterested,* “sober-minded, 
kindness; which raised no fictitious gloom, nei¬ 
ther dazzlMl by a brief and blazing splendour. 
They thought of other’s happiness, not of their 
own; .and by their disinterested nature, .secur¬ 
ed that good to themselves, which a different 
disposition seeks in vain to attain. 

“ As soon as they were informed of Esther’s 
melancholy and hopeless state of health, they 
gave me up entirely to devote myself to her 
comfort, and I “became settled at Man vert as 
her nurse. 

“ Sophie de Fe^once preserved the slime chil¬ 
ling coldness towards me. Once or twice I at- 
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tempted to soften hen obduracy, bait a calm con¬ 
tempt repelled my endeavours to bring about^a 
reconciliation; and gradually produced in me 

the indifference she herself felt: whilst Jean 

* 

Francois, by the ceaseless sunshine of his good 
temper, won upon me unconsciously, anti made 
\ne secretly acknowledge, that, in the common 
intercourse of life, 'there are humble though 
powerful qualifies of daily momentary effect, 
which are morp conducive to our happiness, than 
others of a higher order. His person even grew 
familiar to my eye. Ilq seemed less hideous, 
and ceased to be displeasing to me. The cause 
of this transformation was not so much in him 
as in myself. 

“ Passion blinds us to ever^ thin^*how insi¬ 
pid does it not render all the plain intercourse 
of real life ? How insufferable does its distort¬ 
ing power make every persten, who, in the sober 
judgment of our faculties, we allow to be pos¬ 
sessed of many engaging qualities P This passion 
became sijbdued and quieted, un^er the calming 
influence of the tranquil, yet fegling, tenor of 
Esther’s reasonable mind. The unremitting at- 
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tensions of Jiym Francois to his sister, his eager 
desire to be serviceable to her, his total forgetful¬ 
ness of self, all gained insensibly upon me, and 
before I absolutely acknowledged, I decidedly 
felt, that the truly good never fail, sooner or 
later, to command that tender esteem, which 
outlives the slavish vassalage we pay to all the 
'misleading power of moreibrilliant attributes. 

“During my residence at Manvcrt, which 
lasted nearly a fortnight, T went ^pften to sec my 
aunts, and in those walks was ever accompanied 
by Jean Fvpncois. Oge day, in going through 
the part of the wood where I had seen and heard 

t 

the terrific stranger, engaged in mysterious and 
unaccountable converse with the Marchese, l 
stopped K Uiink 6f that scene; so short, so fear¬ 
ful, yet so indelibly impressed on my memory 
had that moment been, that once it obtained ad¬ 
mission to my thoughts, it brought along with 
it a train of dangerous remembrances. I leant 
on the arm of Jean Francois, but my heart was 
far from him. ( He waited patiently till my re¬ 
verie should subside, when Sophie de Feronce 
suddenly appeared before us, and bursting into 
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an affected‘laugh, said, she/ would give worlds 
to have a painter’s art, in order to delineate the 
appearance we bore. “ Such a pair of lovers!” she 
added sneeringly; “ It would Be worth while 
sending their portraits to the*Marchese.” There 
was something malignant and provoking in the 
manner, more even than in the matter, of this 
idle speech. I felt it to be peculiarly irk son) 
and therefore was less able to pass it off as a 
jest. “ We are not lovers,’* I replied; “ we are 
what is better—we are friends.” “ Ah,” rejoin¬ 
ed Jean Francois, relapsing into one of his ter¬ 
rible tender moods, “ as to better, Mademoiselle, 
I know not what to say to that; but better may 
comc*of it than what is, and I must suffer lie- 
fore I may dare to hope.” , My fymer disgust 
now in a moment returned towards my innocent 
companion;—so easy is it for mischievous per¬ 
sons to disseminate their Awn bitterness* Pleas¬ 
ed at the sentiments of dislike which she saw she 
had excited and aroused in me, she offered, with 
a cheerful air, to accompany us to my aunts, 
and informed us on our way,*that a cousin of 
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hors was arrived aft Lausanne, with whom she 

fi * 

intended in a few days to return to Paris. 

When a person is going away, our heart 
softens. Theft 1 merits appear in colours more 
brilliant than true ;• and their imperfections dis¬ 
appear. At hearing Sophie’s intentions to 
depart, announced so unexpectedly, the former 
tenderness I felt for her returned. It seemed 
then only that the idea of separating from her 

had ever occurred to me, and now that I heard 

«• 

it from her own lips, it had the power of recal¬ 
ling onco more all the affection I had felt, and 
which I only fancied I had taught myself to for- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“With unaffected expressions of regret, I 

lamented a separation which was likely to prove 
* 

of long duration. Mademoiselle de Feronce re¬ 
ceived. these demonstrations of my friendship 
with a kind of chilling politeness; arid an expres¬ 
sion of mistrust marked her features, which pain¬ 
ed me beyond expression. 

“ Sophie,” I cried, impetuously “ I cannot 
bear your manner. You wrong me; you have 
now cherished some fatal prepossession against 
me, which renders you Unjust, as wall as un¬ 
kind. Speak to me openly, tax me with your 
suspicions, suffer me to justify myself; and hav- 
ing done so, then should you not be convinced 
I am blameless of the fauUs you now secretly 
impute to me, then it will be*time to treat me 
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thus harshly. Oh,' Sophie,! I had resolved ne¬ 
ver again to have addressed you in this man¬ 
ner—to have allowed all 1 ever felt to pass away 
in the silence of oblivion. But never to see you 
again, and to allow you to depart without one 
more attempt at reconciliation, I have not the 
heart.” As I pronounced these words, my fal¬ 
tering voice, my tears, my earnestness and truth, 
testified the warmth and sincerity of what I ut¬ 
tered. “ Do not,”-replied Spphie, in a mono¬ 
tonous, unmoved tone of voice, “ do not indulge 
in these romantic effusions, which one day or 
other you will perhaps remember only as a pain¬ 
ful dream. And in your intercourse with others 
they will only serve to lead you into misery and 
error. We, like eqch other just as much as is 
necessary, and the most violent friendships are 
not the most lasting. You know I always warn¬ 
ed you that my way of viewing things was very 
different from yours; and when you were soar¬ 
ing in worlds of your own creation, I was quiet¬ 
ly enjoying the World as it really exists. You 
should not*, therefore, be surprised if now I do 
not meet all the'ardour of your imagination with 
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that warmth which you se£m to' claim as your 
due.’’ It was by conversations of *a similar nature 
that Mademoiselle de Feronce gradually extin¬ 
guished the last spark of my affection for her. 
But in proportion as I felt this icy indifference 
chill my breast, a state more desolate than even 
the first poignancy of disappointed affection suc¬ 
ceeded. My heart seemed turned to marble, 
as heavy and as cold. Yet still my ardent .ima¬ 
gination glowed, and ingenious to torture me, 
conjured up all the fond phantoms of tender 
and everlasting friendship which had been so 
very dear to me. It is not wlu/tt the soul is 
completely subdued to resignation that we.de- 
mand or require compassion. The state most 
deserving of tenderest compassion is that, when 
our capacities for happiness are all alive, and 

every hope in its attainment withered or dead. 

• ‘ 

All within us is fraught*with tumultupus sensa¬ 
tion, and every thing without us is inanimate 
and cheerless. The air, the skies, music, si¬ 
lence, impart in tfieir» respective modes a thou¬ 
sand fecollections of joys.wi* seem made for; 
joys beyond the conception of 4 grosser souls to 
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conceive, and 'yet—'and yet for us creation is a 
void: Oil an‘guish ! by contrast rendered a 
thousand times more poignant! Those only who 
have felt can understand its force; and such 
language will ever remain dead to the happier 
multitude who constitute mankind. 

“ The day arrived when Sophie left Manvert. 
After her departure I sunk into a complete calm. 
Life was stagnant. The languishing state of 
Esther excited no present alarm. ' The monoto¬ 
nous occupations of a household—those busy, 
trivial, and ever recurring cares to preserve an 
existence, Which thus preserved is mere vegeta¬ 
tion—all combined with the lifeless feel of na¬ 
ture at this season of the* year, to deaden my fa¬ 
culties, to plunge me in a dormant state, from 

4pr?.' r # t 

which the epoch of our intended removal from 
Manvert alone aroused me. 

“ Evejry thing was finally arranged for our de¬ 
parture, and I confess, notwithstanding the na¬ 
tural and unavoidable sorrow I felt to part from 
my aunts, and my attachment also to the local 
beauties of my native country, yet a perverse 
sense of pleasure throbbed at my heart from the 
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idea of a*change of scene* I was ashamed to 
catch myself gazing at moments anxiousfly on 
the distant mountains, and wishing I had pass¬ 
ed their boundary, to enter upon scenes untried, 
unknown. This is that longing for the far off 
land which paints the distant as the future fair. 
How different from the dark colouring with 
which experience tinges the things to come! 
All then that is unseen seems fraught with danger 
and dismay. On the morning when we were to 
leave our quiet home, I rose very early, and 
watched the autumnal mists slowly rising from 
the mountains of the Valais, as if’they were a 
veil which would discover by their withdrawing 

I • ^ 

some, scene of pleasure and delight as yet un¬ 
tasted. The majesty of the scene, however, 
checked tfiis idle elation of hope. I clared hard¬ 
ly long indulge such trivial sentiments in pre¬ 
sence of all that was great and sober iqcreation. 
My eyes wandered over the scene at first rest¬ 
lessly, but at length singled out minutely each 
furrow and craggy' outlifte which they had be¬ 
held infill the vicissitudes of the seasons, and in 
all their consequent gradations *>f light and sha- 
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dow, till a sensationVof attachment t© them un- 

I • 

kno\tn before stole over my feelings. Thus 

softened, thus melted, I passed on to my aunts’ 

apartment, but stopped at the door, overcome 

by a thousand remembrances, which almost 

made me feel it wrong to leave, even for a time, 

their venerable presence. They were of great 

age ; they might possibly not live to see me re- 
' * 

turn. Why should I go ? After all, my attach¬ 
ment to Esther was, not, ought not to be, what 
it was to them. Was not an idle, latent wish to 
divert myself the real cause which led me away? 
Tears of contrition filled my eyes, but they were 
useless tears of desultory feeling; they did not 
spring from any principle, and had not any 
sound influence on my actions. Had it been 
otherwise,Ysliould perhaps have been spared by 
remaining —But this is a fruitless retrospection. 
I anticipate my narrative- 
“ My aunts heard my footsteps as I lingered 
at their door. “ Bertha, my queen, is it you ?” 
I approached them, and could hardly subdue 
my emotion, when, they said cheerfully, “ My 
dear child, do* not suffer yourself to be cast 
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down. You must rally ypur sjftrits for the sake 
of poor Esther.” “ Ah ! poor Esther,” I repeat¬ 
ed, and gave way to the burst of tenderness 
which I could no longer restrain. “ My love,” 
said my aunt Alpina, aftor a moment’s pause, 
and speaking with a voice which her endeavour 
to render steady only served to render more 

tremulous, “ there are scenes of trial we must 

• 

all go through ; to fly them is unwise and .vain. 
The chastening hand of Heaven wc cannot 
escape; and woe be to those who, in the pride 
of their hearts, affect stoicism, and think to aT 
void the blow by not bending * beneath the 
stroke. This moral apathy may harden,* but 

g i 

will, never ameliorate the heart, and Providence 

punishes such impious disdain of its chastise- 

• * 

ments. Equally foolish are those, and equally 
distant from true happiness, who attempt to 
drown care in frivolous pursuits, or ^orldly dis¬ 
sipation. The wholesome chastisement must be 
felt,—the burden must be borne; blessed are 
those who turn both to their souls’ warfare. To 
meet taisfortunes with piqussresignation, never 
to avoid scenes of woe, wheto serious thought 
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may be awakened, but to submit meekly; this 
is that Christian philosophy, which is at once 
simple and sublime. I do not think your cou¬ 
sin will live to return; but should she not, by 
accompanying her, you will have the soothing 
reflection of thinking you attended her to the 
last, and calmed her parting spirit. How dif¬ 
ferent is this consolatory reflection to the re¬ 
proachful consciousness of neglecting any means 
in our power, from,, the unworthy motive of 
sparing selfish feelings. And if the dear Es¬ 
ther should recover,” added my aunt Lolla, in 
her own soft°$oice, (for she had always a ray of 
sunshine in her fancy to pierce the gloom,) 
“ think, my love, what joy it will give you to 
know that you administered to her recovery.” 
“ It is best, rejoined my aunt Alpina, “ to see 
things as they really are ; no disappointment is 
so poignant as that which is preceded by un¬ 
justified hope. But we must no longer detain 
Bertha. Come, one embrace, my child, and 
then go,—.go where dutycalls you. Bless you,” 
they both cried fervently. I could not speak, 
for I was moved 'to the soul. The “ go where 
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duty caUs«you,” sounded pstinfulfy to me. I felt 
that my principal duty commanded my* stay, 
and that I was committing a species of decep¬ 
tion, in thus misapplying the term, or appro¬ 
priating it to myself. ’ I could not utter a fare¬ 
well ; but I was pressed in their arms; I re¬ 
turned their pressure, and tears of genuine an¬ 
guish bedewed their dear and honoured counte¬ 
nances. I moved hastily away, and with hur¬ 
ried step descended the .staircase. At the 
• * 

bottom I stopped a moment to gaze at a 
clock, as if it had been a thing of life. It struck 
nine. I counted the hour, and tendered how 
it would be with me when next I heard it • I 
met Jean Francois at the door. I took his arm 
in silence, and for the first mile I continued to 
weep even to sobbing. But gradually the ani¬ 
mation of exercise, the bracing air of a bright 
frosty morning, insensibly lulled me to forget¬ 
fulness; and by the time I reached Manvert, 
the pleasurable sensation- of change, so dear to 
youth, dispelled the melancholy I had endured 
at leaving Alpina. But wjiea I saw Esther, 
pale and almost lifeless, lifted mto the carriage. 
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I relapsed into sadness. As we passed the 
churih-yard, sfie made an effort to look out of 
the* window, and remained sometime intently 
gazing at it, and her eyes assumed that fatal 
lustre, which, like the last beams of an expiring 
lamp, sent forth unwonted brilliancy. She 
pressed her hand in mine, saying, “ There, lay 
me there, Bertha, remember.” There was in 
her ^manner so much earnest calmness, so much 
solemnity, that I had no power to evade or to 
misunderstand her behest. I bowed my head 
-in silence,—again my tears flowed, and again I 
resolved that this journey should indeed be one 
of duty, and not merely of sole pleasure. 

“ I gazed at every inanimate object, I traced 
and retraced its form. Such will it be, I said 
mentally, when I see it again, but shall I be the 
same ? My heart fluttered at the question, and 
I knew not what to hope or think. I closed my 
eyes, and endeavoured to shut out reflection. 
As we travelled slowly along the side of the 
crescent lake, the jingliilg of the bells of ourvoi- 
turier horses,—their slow pace,—the smooth¬ 
ness of the road;—and the gentle ripple of the 
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water, as'it died a,way ujfon it^ pebbled shore, 
all conspired to render my endeavours not inef¬ 
fectual. At Fort l’Eclase, the Romantic scenery 
again awakened me to enjoyment; and the blue 
waters of the lthone, rushing brightly along, 
afforded that food to fancy, which is so pecu¬ 
liarly the characteristic of flowing streams. 

“ The picturesque village of St Germdin, 
but more thap that, the small still lake of* Sy- 
aqt, the green transparency of whose waters, 
green, as the waters of the lthone are cerulean* 
—the gloomy valley in which it is inclosed,— 
the brushwood that clothes its mountains,—the 
dajk fir that owns no ghange of colouring irom 
the Reasons,—mingled with the vivid dyes of 
autumn,—the mountains flinginga^bir pathless 
shadows as the evening closes, were objects that 
produced on pe a delicious pensiveness, which 
was not interrupted by* any contradictory cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“ After passing t the ruins of the Castle of St 
Alban, there is little else of striking feature to 
engage the attention till Ve* reached Lyons. 
The feeble state of Esther’s health made it ad- 
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visable that vrq should prosecute our journey 
by water, and the extreme beauty of the scenery 
amply repays the inconvenience of this mode of 
travelling, although, perhaps, not so the danger 
attendant on very "insufficient barks, and still 
more insufficient boatmen. At Vienne we stop¬ 
ped for the night, and having seen Esther ar¬ 
ranged as comfortably as the very incommodious 
inn admitted of, I proceeded to,wander about 
the vine-covered mountains. The ruins of the 
ancient forts and castles—the majestic windings 
of the Rhoije, which here assumes a totally dif¬ 
ferent aspect, and inspires with other feelings 
from those which it conveys when first rushing 
in limpid purity from its source, amused and de¬ 
lighted maw ' I enjoyed every thing with all that 
freshness of feeling which being new to life and 
its various scenes afford. 

“ At every turn of the river, as we proceeded 
on our journey, a novel aspect of country pre¬ 
sented itself to my admiring gaze. And when 

* n 

I first beheld the walls of Avignon, a thousand 
recollections of Petrarch and I.aura fancifully 

I. 

intermingled themselves with my dreaming 
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thoughts f and as I^gazed on the scene I repeated 
some of those beautiful compositions, of which 
it amused me to attempt making translation's. 

TRANSLATION OF PETRARCH. SONNET CXXXI. 

“ Gli ocelli di chio parlai si calddincntc.” 

The eyes I warmly sung of heavenly ray— 

The arms, the hands, the feet, the face, 

That made me different from the common race, 

And stole me from myself away ; 

The crispiM hair of brilliant gold— ■ 

The lightning »f th’ angelic smile, 

Which made of Earth a Heaven the while. 

Are now a little senseless mould, 

And 1 still live 1 Hence this sad doIe-A* 

Without that light that lit my soul, 

A shatter'd bark ’tin left to roll :* 

For ever ends my amorous strain, 

Exhausted in its wonted vein, 

» 

And all my lyre is tears of pain. 


No, Fetrarch, no—the spirit of thy lines 
'Tis vain to imitate with other sound 
Than that which on thy native lyre is found- 
Sound which, e’en* lovesennobles -nd refines. 
Tjiy subtle essence, exquisitely sweet, 

Eludes the grasp of any ruder hand ) 

Th’ obedient spirit came at thy command. 
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But vainly I its heavenly harpings greet. 

i 1 

Enough for me, if o’er each thrilling nerve 
1 feel the potent magic of thy verse, 

And the high ^throbbing of my heart may serve 
To taste the charm I never can rehearse. 

So o’er the wave wC chase the glittering light, 

Which still eludes the touch, but charms the sight. 

“ It was a great disappointment to me not to 
g(j to Vauclusc ; but I remembered that I came 
to soothe the pains of illness, not to luxuriate in 
fanciful imaginations. After leaving Avignon I 
-was not struck with the appearance of the coun¬ 
try, till we ^came to Orques, a small romantic 
village, where the low rocks are covered with 
thyme and lavender, and other odoriferous 
herbs, and where the olive, for the first time, 
met my ayea There is a Scriptural,, classic in 
the olive which renders it interesting ; and 
much of delicacy in the fine tracery of its light, 
pale, foliage, as well as in its chiselled bark. 
But by many these characteristics are neither 
understood or tasted. I loitered long enjoying 
the peculiar features of the scenery, which gave 
me back the reality of certain old prints I had 
rescued from a dusty corner of my aunt’s room, 
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and which, like faithful transitions,—though 
still translations,—had made me capable of feel¬ 
ing and understanding the beauties of the origi¬ 
nal, now that I read those beauties for the first 
time in their own language. 

“ There was a deep blue tint on the broken 

line of the mountains that bounded the horizon. 

The grand irregular bed of the Durance, which, 

in its unruly course, cast wide the different 
. . . • 

tracts it had capriciously chosen and left; a 
rocky foreground—the streaky sky of grceif 
and gold, which in painting would, have appear¬ 
ed gaudy and artificial,—these were the details 
which formed a whole»that, after all, cannot be 
rightly conceived from such a parcelled out de¬ 
scription.. My delight went on irfcr&ising as we 
travelled farther south. The different produc¬ 
tions of the e&rth in this happy climate from 

* I 

those I usually had seen—the sight of flowers 
and shrubs, cultivated with care in our gardens, 
here flaunting profusely jn aH the luxuriance of 
nature 4 was a nc#er-failing §purce of amusement 
to me; while the greater features of the land- 
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scapes^ elevated < my mind tw all I had ever 
dreamed of in my dreaming hours. 

“ AtFrejus I went to the ruins of the amphi¬ 
theatre. It is a beautiful building; but I shud- 
dered at the idea of the purposes to which it had 
been destined; and as I passed the arena, with 
all its sanguinary feats, I sickened at the cruelty 
and vice of humanity which could thus dedicate 
magnificence and beauty to the degrading pur¬ 
poses of ferocious and brutal sport- How glad¬ 
ly did I raise my eyes to the mouldering walls, 
where I behqld the wild fig laden with fruit, 
offering the bounty of nature in the still silence 
of peace, and where no sound met my listening 
ear, but the casual song of a bird, or the joyous 
laugh of scftH?children playing among the ruins. 
How did I rejoice that they were ruins ! 

" On leaving Frejus, there is much hilly road. 
With what elation of spirit did I feel that I had 
trod the maritime Alps. The sun was setting, 
and covered that side qf the .heavens in one ex¬ 
panse of beaming glory. Ther sea was in sight 
to our left; over the mountain tops, that new 
world, which I gazed at for the first time. And 
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around us' arose oij all sides that sea of hills 
which bears a faitliful resemblance tb the waves 
of the ocean. These hills are ^chiefly’covcred 
with wood, excepting those which skirted the 
horizon to the left, and thesc**were bold and rug¬ 
ged. The trees were mostly pines, but such 
pines!—so verdant, ’so richly feathered, so re¬ 
joicing in their existence, it conveyed a sort <rf 
reflective happiness to gaze upon them. Below 
these Alpine monarchs grew in humbler but 
not less beautiful guise, the myrtle covered with » 

its modest berries, innumerable kinds of flower- 

• • 

ing shrubs, whose names to me were all un¬ 
known, but not unprized, because I could not 
. class them in all the dignity of botanical science. 
How I enjoyed them ! how, ipg^ delighted eyes 
wandered over their colours, as if they had been 
gifted with intelligence to receive the homage! 

“ In descending to thd shore on which Nice 

is situated, a still more smiling scene lay spread 

out before me. The brilliant atmosphere, the 

increase of cultivation,' the glowing orange, 

the whiteness of the innumerable buildings 

scattered all around, every gay* charm of na- 
10 
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tore seemed to welcome the arrival of'the travel- 
ler; but, aTas! as all things fade by use, and 
change their appearance on intimate amt long 
acquaintance, this paradise faded and changed 
like the rest. Th<* apparently thickly inhabit¬ 
ed country proved on near inspection to be dc- 
• sorted, and the thousand villas are, when thus 
examined, mere shadows of a substance, dirty 
dilapidated places, the abodes o£ wretched po¬ 
verty and filth. 

“ Nice itself is the crowded resort of spec¬ 
tres, persons who come in the last stage of mor¬ 
tal disease, expecting miracles from the climate. 
This resort of, suffering conveys a dejection, 
which no outward brilliancy of sun and climate 
can wholly dissjpate; and I felt the effect of 
this more keenly, from the interest I took in 
watching over my own loved Esther. 

“ In every place in which I have as yet ever 
been resident, I have always singled out some 
favourite path, some chosqn spot, of which I 
have made, as it were, a friepd. I have trod 
on the same way All I fancied it knew and wel¬ 
comed my footsteps. I have gazed at the same 
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scene, till I believe^ it imbued with the spirit? 
of my thoughts. Nor was this pleasure want¬ 
ing at Nice. In following the shore, Jiast ‘the 
port on the left hand, there is an irregular path 
that winds through an oliWe wood, and past 
some rocks up a steep mountain, whose brush¬ 
wood is arbutus and myrtle. I fancied this to 1 
resemble the Promontory of Leucate; I christen¬ 
ed it by thatjname; and the waves seemed to 
bound lighter at ijiy feet, a§ I flung the myrtle 
. bough I gathered, an offering to the shrine at* 

which she sacrificed—She-Wellj what is the 

name ? 


von i. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The sea lay like a glass outspread 
So quietly, so measured. 

The gentle ripple of the tide 
Laved the ocean’s rocky side ; 

Bins was the cloudless vault of Heaven, 
Save where the last bright tints of even, 
In one broad blaze of golden light, 
Dazzled the fascinating sight, 

Till the dimmed eye cast down to muse. 
DiOpptM ringlets like the Iris hues 
Of gaudy peacock’s sweeping train. 

And closed their lids to see again. 

4> 

\Vhen next they caft their glance around 
They rested on the rich red ground. 
Which ’ncath the olive’s doubtful green, 
Made classic feature in the scene; 

Thence wandering to 61 ’ horizon’s bound 
The conic lrlls, their crescent mound. 

In grand fantastic shapes they rise, 

And mixing melt into the skies. 
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“ It was on sucli* an evening# that, walking 
slowly by Esther, while my vagrant fancy re¬ 
verted to the past, I spoke abruptly, or ra¬ 
ther thought aloud, “ Tell me, dearest cousin, 
what you meant exactly by cautioning me against 
Sophie de Feroncc ?” Esther looked earnestly 
at me ; “ I shall reply to your question, when 
you have first replied to one which I wish you 
to answer without disguise or reserve. It ha* - 
appcarcd'to me, that a tacit agreement existed 
between us, never to enter upon that topic more, 
—have you gained sufficient composwre to do so 
without endangering your peace P If you answer 
me in the affirmative, I will readily satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

“ How often we misjudge'otherfhow of¬ 
ten wc misjudge ourselves. I did reply in tlu 
affirmative. Esther believed me, for my mien 
was calm, but at my heart there was tumultuous 
anarchy. 

“ “ My reason, then,’^ continued Esther, al 
ter a moment’s pause, “ for bidding you beware 
of Mademoiselle de Feronce was pimply this,— 
I saw that she was an insincere character; f 
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kne\V that slvi entertained a passion for the 

M^rchese, and I had reason to think that they 

were well acquainted previous to their meeting 

at your aunts. As Mademoiselle de Feronce 

continued to meet tiie Marchese at undue hours, 

and fearful that I should at length be obliged 

to inform my father of her imprudent conduct, 

to call it by no harsher name, I attempted once 

to expostulate with, and tell hpr to avoid such 
#■ 

behaviour in future. The manner in tvhich she 
received this gentle reproof, the impudence 
with which, she denied facts that had fallen un¬ 
der my own cognizance, convinced me there were 
no good qualities in her composition to redeem 
the error of youthful indiscretion, and I con¬ 
ceived niysSlf boiihd, from my affection to you, 
to put you on your guard against a woman, 
whose character seemed so likely to gain a fatal 
ascendancy over yours. I almost feared, clear 
Bertha, that my caution came too late.” “ No, 
dearest Esther t not ,sOj” I replied quickly ; “ I 
have too mqph pride of mature not to scorn 
those who wpuld deceive me, and too much 

gratitude towards you, not to acknowledge that 
s 
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you have kaved me*-perhaps—j—much shame 

and sorrow.” I wits sincere while I was speak¬ 
ing, but this conversation, as my cousin had 
but too justly feared, awoke tlve whole train of 
fanciful images, which had lain concealed, but 
were not changed, at the moment I believed I 
could for ever have cast them from my heart; 
but, alas ! I could only alter, I could not obli-* 
terate—I could not believe the Marehesc guifty 
of cold-blood(?d perfidy ; but I believed he had 
got entangled in the snares of an artful woman, 
who had rendered him unjust to me. 

“ Winter passed away unhooded, indeed 
scarcely felt, and only known by the tops o£ the 
distant mountains bcinV coverecl with snow. In 
March spring had made rapid advances, anti the 
various-cdloured anemony,’ Narcissifs, and the 
violet, covered every bank, and cost thehusband- 
men no little pains to discard from the cultured 
ground. But, amid this perfumed flowery world, 
death still was busy, and the various spectre- 
forms who had drdgg<jd*their existence through 
the previous mdhths, now ,fo>ind the balmy at¬ 
mosphere a signal of departure to them, and 
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one by one the languid steps we had seen tot¬ 
tering along thru sheltered Vail, we beheld no 
more.—It is indescribably melancholy to feel the 
contrast of a gay and blooming creation awaken¬ 
ing- to new life, and to behold the wreck of frail 
mortality amid the bloom. I could escape from 
this, by wandering at a distance over the moun¬ 
tains ; but poor Esther could not take her usual 
airings, without witnessing the sad effects of the 
change of the season, and, although life had not 
much of charm for her, nature 1, made her shrink 
'iiom witnessing its decay. 

“ The Banneret immediately thoughtof change 
of syene, and finding one day some traders’ ves¬ 
sels bound for Genoa, or& of them with tolera¬ 
ble accommodations, he determined that we 
should remove thither. He preferred this mode 
of conveyance to a felucca, which he thought 
more likely to fatigue from the disembarkation 
which takes place every night; and going by 
land was out of the question for a person unable 
to bear fatigue. 

“ We set sail with a fair wind. I sat on deck 
watching the sum sink into the ocean, and night 
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gradually came on! An innumerable host of star* 
appeared. I delighted in observing their tremu¬ 
lous light drawn out to lengthened gleams dan¬ 
cing along the waves. I resembled tlTem to re¬ 
membered moments of happiness—the star it¬ 
self far away, but its liglit increased by dis¬ 
tance. Oh ! imagination, dangerous, enchanting 
faculty, why do ye prey upon the existence yoif 
adorn ?—With all these excitements to 1'aiTcy 
came back n>y visionary world, and the image 
of that being who stood foremost amid the- sha¬ 
dowy crew. 

“ Genoa was ill calculated to *subdue m me 
those faults of character which I could deplore, 
but had not the strength to* amend. If ever 
there jvas a scene of enchantment, formed to en¬ 
snare the senses, it is Genoa',—Gcflot?seen in ear¬ 
ly spring, while yet the flowers arc in their 

bioom, and the sun has not burnt their sweet- 

• . 

ness with too scorching a ray. Its bay, its cir- 

» 

cling palaces, and fairy buildings, rising in am¬ 
phitheatre on the’moymtain^ and intermingled 
with terraces, and fountains, ajid pyramidal cy¬ 
press, its-—This is commqp-place and vain, 
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lor is there a name for that vagrant and etherial 
charm which dwells in the‘very air, and from 
the .sultry hour of mid-day to the fresh cool 
time of moonlight, mingles with every breath 
that is respired, pervades every object that meets 
the eye, and is wafted from every blossom ? 

“ My cousin Esther even revived for a time, 
and nothing but joyousness breathed around. 

t 

“.We had been at Genoa about a fortnight, 
when we were invitee} by a lady of our acquaint¬ 
ance to be present at the performance of one of 
llacine’s tragedies, which was to be acted by 
some pcrsonS*of her society. I accepted the in- 
vitadon with delight, and, never having witness¬ 
ed any scenic representation, save some, that 
had been acted in a barn by miserable strolling 
actors, I ielt a species of curiosity and impa¬ 
tience for the promised entertainment, very un¬ 
like any ^sentiments which those habituated to 
such amusements caq conceive. When the 
piece commenced, my whole attention was fix¬ 
ed upon the stage It' was hot to me a beauti¬ 
ful fiction;—it was, for the ‘time, a reality, a 
thing in which every passion of my soul became 
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deeply iaterested. The jvoes Of Berenice seem- 
ed my own woes ; and Titus became the lover of 
my imagination. As love or glor>^ rul<*d the 
hour in the breast of these* characters, mine 
echoed a responsive feeljtjg; and when in the 
last scene Berenice pronounced the words, 


u Sur Titus et sur moi reglez votre coniluitc, 

Je l'aime, jc le fuis, Titus m’aiine, il me quittc,” 

% 

my conscience satisfied me with the assurance, 
• • 
that 1 too, in similar circumstances, should act a 

similar part; allowed me to give an unchecked 

admiration to the melting character, and I wept 

delicious tears. 


“ As soon as the tragedy was ended, ;dl the 
spectators pressed around the actors and actresses, 
to adplaud, and to express they- admiration of 
the. performance. I only, of all present, re¬ 
mained, as it were, transfixed to my place. I 
dreaded to break the Enchantment in which I 


was plunged ; I dreaded to see personages with 
whom I had identified my highest feelings, de¬ 
scend to their own urfinteresTmg individuality. 

“ The buz of commendation, the envious 


whisperings of criticism, were tilike distasteful to 

u 2 
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me. I joyed t<5 feel, but I could not bear to 
think ;'and calling to Jean Francois, who, to do 
him justioe, was ever ready at my call, I told 
him I must instantly go home. 

“ The night was- dark, but fine; and the 
pleasant liberty, which is customary in Genoa, 
of having no carriage, afforded me an unques¬ 
tioned power to indulge my predilection for an 
evening walk. Our house was situated on the 
farther side of the town, beyond the gates, and 
ip the course of the way, the moon suddenly 
breaking through clouds, irradiated the whole 
bay. I stopped to gaze at the beauty of the 



J’ui tis.it tie mon courage un epretive derniere, 

Tu viefd dt rappelei mu raison toute enticre, 

Jamais jc lie me suis sentie plus amoureuse, 

II i'aut d’autres efforts pour rompre tant dc noeuds. 

“ It is wot tli while to stop for hours to hear such 
gentle words,” said my companion ; “ if I could 
only hope they were addressed to me. But I 
fear you are but reciting s3me of the play.” “ In 
fact,” 1 quietly replied, “ you are rightthose 
words, if you recollect, are spoken by Antio- 
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chus.” ,Jean Francois only sighed, ayd we were 
about to continue our way, wllbn the figure of a 
man, wrapped in a cloak, and leaning against a 
parapet of the wall that was built out upon the 
rocks on the sea-shore,.sought iny attention. 
At first, I thought it was some one like myself, 
engaged in contemplating the waves as they si¬ 
lently succeeded each other, till rising against 
their native barrier, they climbed in idle haste, 

and broke against the rocjt. lint when f looted 
• • 
again, I thought my senses deceived me, or I 

saw indeed that figure, which, once beheld, could 
not be forgotten ;—it was the Mtfrchese. Sur¬ 
prise and joy overcame me ; no idea occumed to 
me,,except that it was he 1 saw, he whom I had 
nevei* expected to see again. I sprung forward, 
uttering some broken phrase.of welcome, but lie 
was hardly able to reply ; the faint sound of his 
voice, the expression of pain which accompanied 
the motion he made to extend his hand towards 
me, all conspired to terrify me. “ What is the 
matter ?” I exclaimed* Arft you ill ?” “ Not 

ill—but wounded; some wilkiins attacked me, 
and as I was unarmed, wouM probably hav< 
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murdered" me, had they not heard voices which 
made them fly.” “ Wounded ! you are wound¬ 
ed, where*? how ?—Jean Francois, run for as¬ 
sistance, it is not far to our door.” “ Willing¬ 
ly, Mademoiselle, br.t* I cannot leave you here 
alone at this time of night; we will both run 
home, and I am certain the Marchese will not be 
afraid to be left alone.” “ Obey me,” I cried 
impatiently; “ obey me, I conjure you; do not 
attempt to make me leave him in such a moment 
a? this ; run, I entreat you. Send for a surgeon, 
and come with some one here quickly.” “ Yes 
—no,” stammered the doubting Jean Francois ; 
at length he said, “ I will,obey you.” I was left 
alone with the man who had first excited in me 
all the romance of passion; after believing myself 
separated from hire for ever, 1 found myself as 
if by magic placed by his side, under circumstan¬ 
ces the iflost strange *hnd interesting. When 
the sound of the footsteps of Jean Francois died 
away, there was nothing to break the silence of 
the night; the Marchese did not speak, and I 
stood mutely by^his'side, wishing to proh’er aid, 
and not knowing in what manner to do so. “ I 
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fear yo» are hurt, dangerously hurt*” at length 
1 said. “Notso, I hope; be*not alanhed, it is 


only in my shoulder that I am wounded.’' The 
hour, the circumstance, the silence, inspired me 
with a tremor which thrilled through every vein, 
and yet my heart throbbed with a fearful joy. 
Thus passed the moments of Jean Francois’ ab¬ 
sence. He returned, and with him eame tyo or 
» 

three domestics. “ Where shall the Marehese 
• . * * . 
l)e borne ?’’ said Jean •Francois.- “ Here is a 

• • 

chair to convey him to his house.” “ To^he 
Strada Balbi,” he replied, thanking him. “ Our 
house is much nearer,'’ I sai’f with anxiety; 


“ carry him there.” My orders were Obeyed, 
tti$J thither he was conveyed. 


The wound proved t not of^a (Jangerous 
ture; but loss of blood had made him faint. 


na- 

In 


a few hour? he was able to be carried home; 


but the Banneret, taken unawares, «gave way to 
the impulse of good nature, and besought him to 
remain till he should be quite recovered. 

“ The next day,'tile firSt thing the Banneret 
thought of was pursuing' thi perpetrators of the 
deed. Had the Marehese *any suspicion who 
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they could be ? Could he afford him any clue to 
trace them out ? The Marchese in vain assured 
him, that it would be useless to make research¬ 
es after them, as they had, very likely, tak¬ 
en to their boats, and gone down the coast. He 
added, as if recollecting himself, “ Besides, I was 
probably mistaken for some other person, and, 

r 

very likely, those who attacked me did not in¬ 
tend me any personal wrong. At all events, 
what satisfaction would it be to me to see them 
in chains at the galleys?” The Banneret expa¬ 
tiated loudly u{)on the negligence of the police, 
anil said, he thought these things had been better 
ati ended to at Genoa. Nay, he was sure 
when he had explained and made known the fui- 

> siness, he should find redress; at all events, 
4 > 1 * 

that he hail been too long a magistrate himself 
not to feel, that it was the duty of every indivi¬ 
dual to search out and punish delinquents, and 
that he was determined to do every' thing in his 
power to procure all possible and satisfactory 
intelligence concerning this business. And, hav¬ 
ing thus spoken, h# hastily set oif upon the er¬ 
rand he had undertaken, delighted to have 
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found same incident on* which to clnplov his 
time and energies. 

“ The Marehese departed to his own house, af- 
ter a thousand expressions of gratitude, and 
looking more than he even expressed. Esther 
and I were left to exhaust our fancy in conjec¬ 
tures; and the mysterious circumstances, with 
which the Marehese was ever surrounded, again 
afforded to my imagination a busy fjeld in 
which to expatiate. 

“ Alone in my apartment, I could not csc:ipc 
from reflection—I knew the effects likely to cn- 
sue from a renewal of intimacy with this perr on. 
My reason told me, tj^at I ought to avoid Till i”- 
terctourse with one so dangerous to my peace ;— 
one, concerning whose real sitimtugi and cha¬ 
racter every one seemed ignorant; and who 
had, to me i*i particular, shown himself in so 
very doubtful and cajfricious a ligrtt, that I 
could not conceal from myself, that every consi¬ 
deration forbade my yielding to the powerful at¬ 
traction which drew me towards him. I ac- 
* . 

knowledged the truth of what my reason sug¬ 
gested, but did I act up to its dictates ? No ! 
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tlie effort was too painful, £|nd, suffering my¬ 
self to float on the current of accident, I trust¬ 
ed to time'and chance to decide the issue of the 
event. 

“ A few days after that on which I had unfor¬ 
tunately met the man, who had, in fact, never 
been wholly absent from my remembrance, as 
Esther and I were conversing upon the subject, 
or rather as Esther was conversing with a gentle 
but unpersuasive reasoning, and I was dreaming 
i* vague, unsatisfactory mood, the object of our 
discussion entered the apartment; a movement 
of surprise on Esther’s part, on mine of joy and 
tremor, made us both tf ivance to meet him. 
“ Are you so soon able to come out ?” said my 
cousin. ‘*»I £f.n scaicely able, perhaps,” he an¬ 
swered, “ but so 'willing, that here I am, to 
thank you for your care of me,'to express, in 
part, my joy, my comfort, at meeting you again, 
and to assure you, I think the accident which 

befel me fortunate, since it hqs again thrown me 
4 '. ' 

upon your compassionate interest.” He uttered 
these words in that undisguised and natural 
manner which only occasionally broke forth, and 
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renderefl him, at filch tirtVes, irresistibly ,i n teres t- 
ing. In the course of an hour or two that he re¬ 
mained with us, addressing onp language to Est¬ 
her, and another more silent, but not less elo¬ 
quent, to me, my, cousin’ became the slave of 
that indescribable charm with which nature had 
endowed him. In adverting to the accident of 
his wound, he observed, “ That at first he*had • 
imagined hipiself mistaken for some other per¬ 
son, on whom jealousy, or revenge for some in-* 
jury, had thus gratified itself; but now, lit 
thought it more probablq, that, a$,he came from 
a billiard-table, where he had been successful, 
that he was attackedyfor his*money.” “ And 
didlthey rob you ?” I said. “ Oh,” he replied, 
colouring, “ my resistance prev^ntM that, and 
your approach, fortunately for me, terrified the 
assassins fronl rifling me.” At this moment the 
Banneret joined us, exclaiming, in a voice of tri¬ 
umph,. “ He is found ! Ke is found !” “ Who is 
found ?” we all uttered- “ The man who stilet- 
toed you, to be syre,” addressing the Marchese; 
the latter coloured violently, but affecting to 
smile, he replied, with an incredulous air, “ No- 
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thing is, more unjikelythan that he should be 
found,; in Italy these things are better manag¬ 
ed, and no one thipks much about so common an 
occurrence." •“ Oh, but I assure you,” said the 
Banneret impatiently,that this time we have 
got hold of the assassin, for the man that is 
now taken up, was traced, and there was found 
upon him, as I am told, a handkerchief, which 
your servant Antonio said he would swear to 
being'your property.” “ Ideot,” cried the Mar- 
cllese, apparently off his guard. “ Yes, it was 
very ideotical indeed,” rejoined the Banneret, 
“ but people who commit crimes are always dis¬ 
covered by similar trifle*” The Marchese’s 
countenance changed, and he seemed to a d vert 
in thought^ sffme painful occurrence. “ Well,” 
continued the Banneret, intent only upon his 
own consequence and amusement} “You need 
not look so gloomy, for you have got cheaply 
off, and will have ample scope for revenge, as 
the villain is now in custody and is, I under¬ 
stand, to be confronted with yqu to-morrow.” 

“ This is an unfortunate affair,” replied the 
other. “ I would not willingly take any man’s 


4 
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life. Yyu have placed me in a most unpleasant 
predicament; for,' should I unluckily fbcognise 
him, what can I do ? Oh no ; not willingly *would 
I be the occasion of the death of any mortal. 
Had I, indeed, in the lif.'aj- of passion, been so 
unfortunate—but coolly, or on a bare suspicion, 
to swear away the life of another—of another/’ 
he repeated, rising, and walking about in much 
perturbation. “'Generous!” ejaculated Esther, 
in a low voice, while the tear stood«trcmbling in 
her eye. I cast a look of delight and triumph 
at her. The Banneret stared at us all three al¬ 


ternately with looks of impatience, and shrug¬ 
ging up his shoulders^ said with a contemptuous 
smilf, “ I am lost in all your incomprehensible, 
unnatural sublimity of feeling. is a per¬ 

son of our acquaintance stabbed by a murderer, 
for it is no tli^mks to him that he did not prove 
such, and here is the man, who, after*narrowly 
escaping with his life, talks of regret at the dis¬ 
covery of the assassin, and two silly women ad¬ 
miring him for his folly.' Pafdonmc, ladies and 
gentleman, if all* this is much*too sublime for 
me. Be it as it may,” (and htfre he drew up in 
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consequential self-satisfaction,) “ be it as it may, 
however little my pains are rewarded, I have 
done'my duty; and being satisfied the delin¬ 
quent will in all probability suffer for his crime, 
I am quite contented.. To-morrow you will be 
called upon, Signor Marchese, to swear to this 
man’s identity.” Having thus spoken, and ra¬ 
the” sneeringly, he walked up and down the 
room, apparently delighted ; for whatever inci¬ 
dent caused a bustle, he was equally charmed, 
provided he was an actor in the scene. As soon 
as Esther and myself were left to discuss this af¬ 
fair, she confessed that she never before had 
been* so pleased with the Marchese. “ There is 
so much humanity in his apprehension le^t he 
should defect £he person that injures him, that 
I cannot but admire so noble a feature of cha¬ 
racter.” 

“ I said nothing, bet I did not feel the less. 
The next day we waited anxiously to hear the 
result of the examination of the suspected per¬ 
son ; and when th6 Banneret entered, we flew to 
him. But in art instant I feared some d-eadful 
occurrence had 1 taken place; for he laid down 
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his hat £Jnd walking-cane, with *an ai» of disap¬ 
pointment and despair, and crossing lift hands 
together, as he was wont in moments ftf de¬ 
spondency, “ There,” he said,*—“ it is all over.” 
“ What is over ? 1 implone you do not keep us 
in this suspense.” “ Why,” he said, with an 
oath, and jumping up, “ would you believe it' 
No sooner did the Marchcse and the priqpncr 
behold each other, than they rushed into one an- 
other’s arms. And who*do you think this dear 
friend was ?—Why, no other than that assassin- 
looking man who came to Lausanne. But they 
may embrace and shake* hands as much as they 
choose, I never will jielieve hut that that*fellow 
is £ robber or a captain of banditti. I will tell 
you*wliat I would have .done* ^vould have 
clapped them both in irons till I knew more of 
their history,—that is what I would. No, no, 
Mr Carlovitz, (as I think they call* him;) no¬ 
thing shall ever persuade me you are not a ras¬ 
cal ; not all the assurances that the handkerchief 
was a pledge of friendship, and all the rest of 
the Shows and tricks thal’thty both played, be¬ 
cause it suited their purposd.” His purpose I 
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willingly Subscribed to in my own mihd; but 
the Marchese’s purpose—I disdained such a 
thought. ** Well,” replied my cousin, “ but 
how will all this end ?”•—“ End ?” replied her 
father, “ why, just as it began, in doubt anil 
mystery, to be sure, and no one be a jot the 
wiser. So my trouble has gone for nothing, and 
there is nothing more to be done, for all inquiry 
after thjg perpetrators of the crime is at an end. 
Qne thing 1 advise you "is, to have nothing more 
to do with any of them till I can find out how far 
it is proper for you to associate with such a per¬ 
son or not.” I was afraid it would come to this, 
and I would willingly have-purchased the plea 
sure I felt in seeing the Marchese with the 
chance of nothin evils which it might entail. 

“ Scarcely was this conversation ended, when 
the Marchese entered, confirming the first part 
of the intcSligence that 'die Banneret had just 
given us; then added, attempting to smile, but 
it was a smile of painful solicitude, rather than 
of pleasure) “ My friend Carlovitz has an unfor¬ 
tunate appearance,'" which, together with hi£' un¬ 
polished manners,prepossess people against him. ” 
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I made fto answer, for I >would not say what I 
did not think, and I could not say what I did. 
Esther too was silent; and there was a painful 
pause, which the Banneret at length interrupted. 
“ I’ll tell you what, my go<.V> March esc, that man 
has more the air of an assassin than any thing 
else ; but as your friend, and trusting that yo<t 
will let me into your secret at last, for you hlive 
seen enough of me to know that I am a ’nan,to 
he trusted, 1 am willing *to try and forgot the 
impression his figure has made upon me. A: .1 
if you choose, 1 will not refuse to become ac¬ 
quainted with him.” “ A thousand thanks,” 
rejoined the Marches* eagerly; “ you do me 
infinite pleasure.” Then checking the earnest¬ 
ness with which Jus had sptjken,*he*fcontinued 
carelessly, “ You must be Tiware, that, after 


the imputation*my friend has undergone on my 
account, I must be doubfy anxious to "wipe off 
the idle suspicions which *might attach to him ; 


and nothing can dp thE so effectually as the 
countenance and protection of persons of respect¬ 
ability.’* “ Why, to be sure*” said the Banner¬ 
et, “ as I have been in some degree the cause 
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of this unfticky mistake, so would I remedy it in 
as much as lies in my power.” 

“ During this conversation the Marchese was 
considerably agitated ; but having again thank¬ 
ed the Banneret, hastened away as if fearful i( 
might take some other turn less favourable to his 
Wishes. 

*" This man Carlovitz was introduced to us. 
I vould not avoid shuddering whenever he came 
near me, bul we did 1 ’iot long suffer from the pre¬ 
sence of this disagreeable intruder, for he shortly 
after left Genoa, and the affair of the assassin 
1 ng soon forgotten, the whole business sunk 
into oblivion. 
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